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EPIPHANY SERVICE AT TRINITY CHURCH. 
Tue great interest shown by the public in the first night service in 
this noble church induces us to present an illustration from a 
sketch by our artist. Every New Yorker must feel an interest in 
this church, as one of the architectural ornaments of our city. And 
we understand it was one of the designs of this service to show 
that Trinity stands there not merely for the use of one parish, but a 
free church for all who desire to worship within her walls. The 
crowds who filled this sanctuary on Thursday night, as well as the 
crowds who were unable 
to find admittance, proved 
that the public so under- 
stood it. 

The first service held 
during the evening in this 
noble edifice since its 
erection, took place on 
Thursday evening, Jan 6, 
in celebration of the Feast 
of the Epiphany. The 
idea of opening our New 
York Cathedral for divine 
worship at night is un- 
doubtedly meritorious, 
and will prove as suc- 
cessful, we sincerely 
trust, as the recent move- 
ment made in a similar 
direction in London, 
where St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral has been adapted to 
evening service, and is 
attended by large congre- 
gations. Not, however, 
having been built with a 
view to this end, Trinity 
Church has one disad- 
vantage—the absence of 
gaslight ; yet this incon- 
venience was remedied 
by a multitude of candles, 
with the exception of one 
portion, the-eastern ex- 
tremity, which was left in 
partial obscurity, in order 
te introduce a feature 
appropriate to the occa- 
sion. The space was illu- 
mined by only a single 
lamp, hung at a great 
height, and bringing at 
once to mind the Star in 
the East, whose appear. 
ance is celebrated on the 
festival of the Epiphany. 
The 6th of January is 
celebrated throughout 
Christendom as the day 
of the Saviour’s manifes- 
tation to the Gentiles, by 
means of the star which 
guided the Magi to the 
manger in which the Hea- 
venly Infant lay. The 
term is derived from the 
Greek epiphaneia, ap- 
pearance or manifesta- 
tion. The festival is also 
known as Twelfth Day, 
the birth of Christ being 
attributed to the 25th 
December, or twelve days 
previously. Among some 
of the Latin nations the 
Epiphany is known as 
the Festival of tne Kings, 
in accordance with the 
tradition ascribing royal 
dignities to the Magi who 
journeyed towards Betl- 
lehem. 

After it had been de- 
termined to hold the 
service, covsideiable dif- 
ficulty was experienced 
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in providing proper means of illumination, as the dark stone of 
which the interior of the church is composed, and the evergreens 
with which it is profusely decorated for the festive season, would 
absorb a great deal of light. In the absence of gas fixtures, re- 
course was had to Professor Grant, and one of his calcium lights 
was placed in the quatrefoil window, in the east wall over the 
organ, more than eighty feet from the floor of the church. The 
experiment was a successful one. The calcium filled the whole 
clerestory with a flood of clear white light, which, before the can- 





dles were lighted, had very much the effect the full moon would 
have, shining through an open window. For the chancel, nave and 
transepts, the skill of Mr. Victor 8. Gros, the carpenter of the 
church, was called into requisition, and he constructed twenty-four 
temporary standards, in which six hundred candles were placed, 
which supplied abundance of light in the body of the church. Be- 
hind the rood screen, and before the stalls there were two pyra- 
mids contrived by Mr. Gros, and covered with evergreen. They 
contained ‘fifty candles each. Just outside the chancel rail were 

two bronze candelabra, 
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with a large number of 
lights. Within the rail 
were two more pyramids 
of lights like those be- 
fore the stalls, elegantly 
trimmed with evergreens, 
80 as to hide the wood- 
work. There were also 
two gilded candelabra, 
of elegant workmanship, 
supporting many lights. 
On the altar were three 
seven-branched candle- 
sticks, each containing 
fifteen or twenty candles. 
Altogether there were 
about three hundred 
lights in the chancel, 
which thoroughly illumi- 
nated every part of it, 
displaying to the utmost 
advantage the exquisite 
carving, painting and 
gilding with which the 
altar and screen are 
adorned, and showing in 
admirable relief the holi- 
day decorations, and the 
inscription on the rood 
screen: “Glory to God 
in the highest, and on 
earth peace and good 
will toward men.” 











The whole effect of the 
lights in the church was 
very fine. The illumina- 
tion was perfect, and in 
every part of the edifice 
small print could be read 
with entire facility. Out- 
side the effect was still 
more striking. So many 
lights shining through 
the gorgeously stained 
windows of the church 
colored the snow in the 
graveyard, and painted 
divers colors on the old 
tombstones. The ebancel 
window wa s very beanti 
fal, and the calcium light 
cast strong shadows 
through it; but as it is 
in the rear of the church, 
very few persons saw it. 


























At six o'clock people 
commence’ to gather in 
front of the gates, at- 
tracted by the unusual 
spectacle of lights in the 
church. The throng soon 
became so great that the 
police were sent for, and 
a strong body of men 
from the Mayor's squad 
kept order among the 
thousands who were wait- 
ing for admittance. At 
half-past six, however, 
the clergy took pity upon 
the people who were 
standing in the wet street, 
and ordered the gates to 


be opened. In ten™ min 
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utes every seat in the church was occupied. At seven olclock the 
bell-ringer, Mr. Ayliffe, commenced to chime, and played a number 
of familiar airs upon the bells. The chiming continued until half- 
past seven. -All this:time people were-arriving until the aisles were 
all filled ; the space about the chaucel was filled, the porch 
and entry ways beneath the organ loft were densely thronged, and 
even the stairs of the pulpit and the steps leading to the chancel 
were occupied. About one-third of those present were ladies, and 
quite a number of children were among the congregation. The 
majority, however, were men, who paid a quiet, respectful atten- 
tion to the services, and joined heartily in the responses. The 
crowd was quite us great as on the occasion of the Cable Te Deum, 
and thousands went away before the commencement of the services, 
unable to penetrate further than the outer door. 

The bells of Trinity opened their harmonious chime shortly after 
seven P.M., by which hour every available place was filled, the doors 
having been opened at half-past six. 

A voluntary was afterwards played on the organ, and the clergy, 
dressed in surplices and scarfs, preceded by the verger and headed 
by Dr. Ogilby, proceeded from the vestry to the communion. The 
Right Rev. Bishop Potter came last, and proceeded to the episcopal 
chair at the north end of the communion. 

The Rev. Dr. Haight then began the ordinary form of Evening 
Prayer, according to the Liturgy of the Church of England. The 
selections from the Psalms of David were well sung by the choir, 
followed by “ Cantate Domine” and “ Laudate Dominum.” 

The first lesson was very impressively read by the Rev. Dr. Price, 
and was selected from the Book of Isaiah, forty-ninth chapter. 

The second lesson was read by Dr. Turner. It embraced the first 
part of the second chapter of the Gospel according to St. John, 
which relates the circumstances touching the miracle performed at 
Cana of Galilee. 

The choir then chanted “ God be merciful unto us and bless us, 
and lift up the light of his countenance and be merciful unto us.” 

The sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Higbee. His text was 
taken from the forty-ninth chapter of the book of the prophet Isaiah, 
thirteenth verse—“ Sing, O Heavens, and be joyful, O earth ; and 
break forth into singing, ye mountains ; for the Lord hath comforted 
hig people—the Lord hath mercy on his affiicted.” The discourse 
was explanatory of the manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles, and 
contained some passages of great brilliancy and power. It was 
received with marked attention, and no doubt produced the desired 
effect. 

A collection was then taken up in aid of the mission to Africa, 
and for the promulgation of the light of the Epiphany to the farthest 
corner of that remote region. 

Another hymn was then sung, and thus terminated the first 
evening service celebrated in Old Trinity. 








THE POET’S HOME. 
By Ernest Trevor. 


‘¢Taxg hence the world !’’ said sovereign Jove 
To Man, from his Olympian height; 
She shall be yours! A radiant sphere 
For ye to bless or blight !’’ 
Forth from it’s great Creator’s hand 
The ponderous globe was swung on high, 
And, clothed with vernal beauty, took 
Ite orbit in the eky. 


Forth rushed the Farmer to the field, 
The lordly Hunter took the hill, 

The Sailor dared the ocean’s rage, 
And bound it to his will. 

Long after, when the whole was shared, 
From some sweet dream the Poet came; 

He gazed around—there was no spot 

. The hapless bard could claim. 


Straight falling at Jove’s awful throne, 
He cried, “‘ Great sire, what have I dove 
That I alone should be forgot— 
I, thy most faithful eon ?”’ 
** Where strayed your steps,’’ said Jove, ‘‘ when men 
Shared among themeelves a world so fair ? 
Perchance you roamed amid the stars, 
Seeking your birthright there !”’ 


“ Great Lord,”’ the kindling Poet cried, 
‘To thy loved presence I was near, 
And thy eternal harmonics 
Were sounding in mine ear |’’ 
Jove beamed a gracious smile, and raid, 
** Since to thy brothers Eartn is given, 
Come dwell with me; and from this hour 
Tuy Home SHALL BE IN Heaven! 








DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


. Congressional Summary. 

Senate.— Jan. 15.—Not in session. 

Jan. 17.—Previous to the eulogies on such occasions, Mr. Seward offered a 
resolution, which was adopted, calling on the Secretary of the Treasury for in- 
fofmation relative to the palm-oil trade on the coastof Africa. The Committee 
om Territories were instructed, on motion of Mr. Shi-lds, to inquire into the 

cy of organizing that portion of the origival Territory of Minnesota 
of the present State. A petition was presented from various agents 
of steamsbip lines between New York and Europe, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Roads, praying fora modification of the law relative to ex 
tions. The joint resolution providivg tor the re-instatement of Commo- 
Stewart in his former position in the navy was called up, on motion of Mr. 
Hale, and passed, 37 to 14. Friday of each week was appointed for the consid- 
eration of piivate bills. A debate, lasting upwards of an hour, took place on a 
motion to take from the table the resolution directing the Finance Committee 
to repoit a bill to limit the expenditures of the government within the revenue. 
The matter was not disposed of. 

Jan. 18 —After the presentation of departmen‘al returrse and memorials, and 
the passage of the joint resolution to permit Consul Harris and bis interpreter 
to-accept of gold snuff-boxes frcm Queen Victoria, Mr. Seward introduced a 
resolution, which was adopted, calling for all the correspondence between our 
—- and that of Spain, relative to the proposed purchase of Cubs. A 

was passed which enables the President to expend the annuties of certain 
Indian tribes for educational and ——— purpores in their behalf. Mr. 
Doolittle made an effort to bring up his resolution relative to the suits pending 
against Commodore Paulding for bis action m arresting Walker ana bis men, 
but he was unsuccesful. The Pacific Railroad bill was then taken up, and the 
time until the adjournment was principally taken up in voting on the several 
amendments, the yeas and nays being taken on each. Ali the pending amend- 
ments were finally voted down, and ibe substitute of Mr. Bigler, submitted on 
Friday, was adopted. It provides especially for the completion of the moun. 
tainous and desert portions of the road. It was then agreed that the bill, wirh 
its load of amendments and re-amendments, should be privted, so that Senators 
might know something relative to the condition in which it stands. 
AN. 19.—A resolution was adopted, on motion of Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, calling 
on the Secretary of the Treasury for returns of all the articles exported and im- 
to and from Cuba at all the United States ports for the la-t five yeurs. 
Invalid Pension bill was considered, but finally laid aside. fhe appropria 
tion for pension purposes is about $836,000, avd provision is made for abolish 
ing the pension agencies after the Ist of July—the duties to be performed under 
Sub-Treasurgregulations. The joint resolution authorizing te President to 
restore officers detached by the Naval Retiring board was, on motion of Mr. 
referred to the Naval Commitiee. ‘Ibe Pacific Railroad bill then came 
up, the motion pending being that of Mr. Brown to lay it ou the table. The 
Senate refused to do so, 38 votes against 19. No further action was had. 


House of Representatives—Jan. 15 —A call was made on the Secre- 
tary of the Navy for general information concerning nevy yards, the object 
pry bee facilitate the labors of the Naval Committee. A resoiution was adupt- 
ed ting the Naval Committee to report what legislation is necessary to re- 
duce the expenses of the navy, and whether any yards and docks can be aban- 

The consideration of the House Freveb Soliation bili was postponed 
lst of February next. {his does not affect the bill which recentiy 
the Senate. In Committee of the Whole the bill codifying the revenue 
was again taken up, and Mr. Cochrane answered the objections of ite ep- 
ts and advocated its passage. An interesting episode occurred during 
session, in which Messrs. Giddings and Cox hed a colloquy regarding the 
politics of Obio. Mr. Cox sought to compel his opponent to define bis po- 

‘the question of 6 upon an equality with white men 
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Jams 17. eves Speciat Committee on the Paciéc Railroad  yestétday took de- 
widedly adverse action with reference to the prosecution of that enterpr‘se- 
They voted down all propositions looking ‘to its immediate construction, leav- 
ing only the resolution cffered by Mr. Stevenson, of Kentucky, that ‘it is 
impolitic to embark in the-eonstruction.of.any road at this time:”’ 

Jan. 18 —In Committee of the Whole, om motion of Mr. Keitt, struck out the 
enacting clause of the bill to codify the revenue laws, and the action of the 
Committee was afterwards concurred in by a vote of 108 against 84:" The Pre- 
sident’s Message was also considered in Committee of the Whole, and Mr. 
Cox, of Obio, made a speech in advocacy of bis Cuban, Central American and 
Mexican policy. Nothing else of interest occurred. 

Jan. 19.—A bill was passed confirming to the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany grents of land heretofore made. Mr. Cobb, of Alabama, reported from 
the Committee on Public Lands a bill amending the Pre-empt‘on laws, the ob- 
ject being to prevent fiaud by speculators. Mr. Cobb explained that some- 
times settlers actually remained on the land but one day, and then disposed of 
it. The bill requires them to actually occupy it for three months. Some ob- 
jection was made to its immediate considerstion, and a motion was made to 
table it, which, however, was u ful by a decided vote. The expiration 
ot the morning pievented further proceedings relative to the matter. The 
Senate bill for the improvement of the St. Clair Flats was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The rest of the day session was devoted to the consider- 
ation, in Committee, of the Consular and Diplomatic bill. After a speech 
from Mr. Keiit, of South Carolina, in favor of the acquisition of Cuba at all 
hazards, the bill under consideration was taken hold of in earnest, and a very 
praiseworthy desire for economy was exhibited in connection with it. The ap- 
prooriation for a salary for a Persian Minister was stricken out. Mr. Lovejoy, 
of Illinois, proposed to strike out all appropriations for salaries for Ministers 
and Commissioners, but his m>tion failed. The Missions to Rome and Switzer- 
land were then stricken out, when the bill was laid aside for other business, 
and the House a¢journed until evening As agreed upon last week, the House 
met in the evening for general debate in Committee of the Whole. 








A Kew Club.—We do not think that our atmosphere agrees with clubs. 
We have plenty of idlers and loungers and loafers, but fev men of leasure, and 
it requires that class to make a flourishing club. They have also brea tainted 
with the vice of gambling. We thivk, however, that the new club, the 
Athenevm, has some chances in its favor, since it has expressly prohibited 
every description of hazard. A branch is forming in Jersey city. 


Perfectty Awful—The Republic in Danger!—What a certain 
savory s°ge (and onion) bird was to Rome, the 7ribune is to our republic. 
Their correspondents, over and over again, save vs from immicent ruin by 
their pre:cience of coming events. They have a Londen correspondent now 
who throws everthirg human into the shade. In his letter, dated December 
28, be unveils a plot, to which the gunpowder one was a mere fleabite. It is 
the forcible seizing of Maine by main force, and sticking it on, like a twopenny 
postage stamp, to Canada! Listen: 

** A new scheme has been suggested by Lord Palmerston, in which all the 
leading statesmen of the empire, who have been confidential!y consulted on the 
subject by Lord Malmesbury, concur, which will obviate all difficulties, and 
lay the foundation of a British colonial empire to the north and east of the 
United States, more formidable, perhaps, than that of the mother country 
itself. 

* The scheme to which I bave referred consists in the acquisition of the State 
of Maine by Great Britain, and in constituting it a member of the confederation 
of provinces, extending from Vancouver’s Island to Newfoundiar d, and north 
of the American line to the Arctic Regions. The State of Maine abounds in 
good seaports, accessibe at all seasons of the year, and is, consequently, the 
most prolific school for gailors in the New World. Ite proximity to New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and other islands, is thought to 
present an obstacle to the before-mentioned plan of a vic’-regal empire, ae 
we}l as to be dangerous to the commerce likely to flow from it. Besides, there 
is already e*tablished an English railway from Portland to Montreal. Its 
terminus at Portland is being filled up with English families, representatives of 
important Canadian and British interests. These interests the Imperial 
Government has cecided to protect and enlarge by fair and honest means, if 
possible. But the State of Maine is considered so essential to the development 
of the projected Canadian empire, as wellas the security of the trade between 
it and the British West Indies and Europe, that it bas, { believe, been decided 
to take it by force, if the reasovable representations of the English Goveroment 
to the capital at Washington, backed by the offer of a liberal pecuniary 
indemnity, should fail |” 


Anglo-French Insolence.—As we have commented in another co!umn 
on the absurdity of the Western allies, or the modern Peachum and Lockitt, 
trying to stop ‘manifest destiny,’? we merely call attention to Mr. Barks- 
dale’s, of Mississippi, resolutions, submitted to the House last Mondsy. It 
would be easier for Mrs. Partington to sweep back the Atlantic than Freoch 
dancing masters and Knglish aristocrats to stem the progress of human liberty, 
of which America is the advanced wave: 

‘Wher: as, It has been announced in foreign journals that the courts of 
France and England have given notice to our Government that the cession of 
— b the United States will not be tolerated, even with ihe consent of Spain; 
therefore 

‘* Resolved, That the President be, and hereby is requested, if itis not in- 
compatible wi'h the public interests, to communicaie to this House the 
correspondence between the Goveruments of France and England and our own, 
relative to the cession of Cuba to the United States ” 

Tbe insidious policy France has porsued towards this country for some years 
has been encouraged by the adulation showered upon that power by some of 
the journals of New York, more especially the Celtic portion of our press. 
What the friendship of the lind of Lafayette is woith to the United States we 
can now see: it would join Eogland to crush us! 


Those Filthy Splritualis's.—When mediums and rogues fall out 
honest men hear the truth. Mr. Hatch is quarre!ling with his dear Cora, and 
each belabors the other just as only man and wife cando He says she wanted 
to wear the breeches; she says it was because he was too mean to buy hera 
flannel petticoat. We think a straight waistcoat would suit both of them best. 
In the midst of this comes a Mr. Edmends, a greengrocer in Centre street 
market, and he is pitched into by poor Hatch in a regular hatchet manner. 
Just fancy the blasphemy of Hatch, writing such a sentence as this: 

‘That I have committed one great mistake since, not before, the separation, 
I am free to acknowledge, and I am willing to receive its penalty. Christ was 
accused of casting out devils through Beelzebub, the prince of devils; but he 
told them that ‘a kingdom divided against itself covld not stand.’ Had he 
have called upon lascivious, pro!ane and brandy-pickled men t> perform the 
work of bis holy mission, his folly would have been equalied only by that of B. 
F Hatch!” 

When another servant of Beelzebub made a mistake, he went out and 
rectified it. Whby don’t the denier of flannel petticoats to his wife do the 
tame? She will doubtless accommodate him with her garter ! 


Printer’s Festival.—On Monday, the 17th, the printers celebrated the 
one hundred and fif:y-third anniversary cf the birth of Bepjawin Franklin. 
There were about five hundred guests, and a happier, merrier and wiser com 
pony bas rarely been drawn together. Barring their conceit there is no more 
estimable class of men living, and when the wearing nature ef their avocation 
is considered, they deserve all the honor they receive. At half psst ten Mayor 
Tiemann took the supper cha‘r, and after a capital refreshment of the ivoer 
man and woman, he made a short and pertinent oration in honor of Benjamin 
Franklin, the discoverer of lightning, but the drinker of none, not even of New 
Jereey. Several toasts were then crank, to one of which Colonel Thorpe, the 
celebrated bee hunter, returned thanks in a brilliant speech full of humor and 
strikivg contrasts. Among other things he told them that Mrs. Washington 
always bundied her guests out of her house at nine o’clock in the evening, at 
which hour the Genral put on his nightcap. It is c’ear from this that the 
Geoveral was not a composi'or on a morning daily. Mr. Fry then madea speech 
which brought up Horace Greeley, who spoke in his usual clear ana practical 
manner. He, however, uttered a terrible sarcasm upon the press, for be said 
the press would do away with the necessity of shedding blood. He forgets that 
there never is the least speck o' war ia the horizon, more especially with our 
best customer, England, but two-thirds of the new-papers glory in the chance of 
shedding the blo.d of our nearest relative Even Mr. Greeley’s own paper 
hires Coant Gurowsky or Bluerowsky t» wiite warlike blood and thunder by 
the mile. After the speectiiag came the dancing, and it was dayligit before 
the great institution of printers got to bed. Of course there were no news- 
papers issued the next morning. 

Shoct and Sweet.—Colunel Thorpe, in his speech the other night at the 
Priater’s Festival, had the folowing jok+ at the expense of lightning : *‘ Enough 
of the press, and now for tle lasc thing—the telegraph. Gentlemen bave 
spoken of the telegra, h lyricaily, so I shail not treat it in that wise, but look 





timply at one of its piectical points. It is exercising a great influence on 
brevity of expression Terms of compliment and affection are necessarily lef 
outef telegraph'c dispatches, and it is wonderful how muc': can be sa'd ina 
few words. A friend of mine went last week io St. Louis, and familiar!y tele- 
graphed to his wife in this city—“ What have you for break‘ast, and how is 


the baby ?”’ She telegraphed back, ‘‘ Buckwheat cakes, and the measles !’’ 

Cangemil.—We copied in cur last paper a statement from the New York 
Daily Times, to the effect that when Cangemi was taken from his cell in the 
lomis to be transferred to Sing sing, be burst into a torrent of the most ob- 


eceve and terrible oaths, which were uttered in ‘‘excellent Engilish,’’ thus in- 
ferring that his pretenced igcorance of English wes a dupiicity eminently in 
keeping with the suppositiou of his being capable of burglary and murder 
Having copied the calumny, we covsider it omy right to rsy that we have the 


authority of Wr. Ashmead to deny in toto the report; tbe: flic*r who took charge 
ot bim from his cell in New York to his fioal depositing iv Sing Sing, reports quite 
the reverse. We would venture to suggest io Mr. asumead the propriety of 
making the Times and Tribune contradict or sustain their assertion, for al- 
though Cangemi is a cr.winal, he ought to have justice. 

Sometblvg about Money.—Professor Lieber gave a most interesting 
lecture on (commerce last werk in the rooms of the Historical S ciety. Befure 
preceeding to Greek and Romen commerce, he s»id that he would speak of the 
migzm of money. tome sriicles were in so great Cemand that whey wou'd al- 
ways be tahew in exchange for others, In South Alrica we found that lances 
were taken for money. Barth found in mine places that cotton cloth wes the 


bes: money be could carry Prescott mentions that the Speniards found cocoa 
beans g nerally used in Mexico, where everybody drank chocolate. From such 
beginnivgs men began to estimate values by these standards. In barter, ove 


would say toanother, “‘ Your property is worth five lances, and mive is worth 





placing pegroe 
box in Obio, but the veteran abolitionist evaded the point. 


six; give me one lance-worth more.”” So the slave trade in the last century 








; 4 on By-using pieces of a peculiar cloth adapted to the African trade 
for ° pc in the development of money the precious metals were used; 
but fora long time it was only weighed, not coined. Until the destruction of 
Jerusalem therewas no coin in Judea. The first coining, too, was always 


done-by. private persons. “Aton@time in our ‘owm. aG 4 
Becktlons stamped money im North Carolina, # $5," a orn 
This was only fixing the value of these pieces of , and the ent 


could not mske out that it trenched on the Federal rileges. It wag actually 
pre‘erred in Georgia and the Carolinas to the Federakeoin. Gsixe5 

John Savage.—This promising young writer has left the Washington 
States, and become one of the staff of the ‘Wational In‘elligencer. Im the cor- 
respondence published, we thiok our friend the Major was vrog letter 
of Mr. Savage bore nothing that could be fairly construed into c ing, either 
directly or indirectiy, the editing of the paper in question. There is a slave- 
holding tone about the Major’s letter which smacks too strongly ot the peculiar 
institution to please sound Democrats. 


Legislative Statistics.—“ After a careful survey of the House this 
morning, we find that 15 members have bald heads; 25 are partially bald; 213 
have whiskers of some cort; 11 have moustache and whiskers; one has a s>li- 
tary moustache (Mr. Wells of Greenfield, rather neat, although a little of the 
‘Long Point’ i 83 wear wigs; 110 chew tobacco; 10 take snuff; 20 are 
gray-headed; and although there are a number of ruby faces, there is not a 
red-baired man—that is, aman with blazing red hair—in the House. The 
body has an intelligent aspect, although there are no very heavy bodies among 
the number—Patrick Riley and Moses Kimball, of Boston, and William S. 
Morton, of Quincy, being about as heavy a trio as there is in the House.” 

A Bos‘on paper gives the foregoing interesting analysis of a legislative gath- 
ering. It is evicent that whiskers carry the day there. We advise that soli- 
tary moustache either to shave it off or grow a beard tomake upthe dozen. It 
is fearful to contemplate that 110 chew, while only three wear wigs. Tobacco 
before wool ! 


A Brutal Wretch.—It is becoming more and more evident to us that 
some special law must be made for the protection of wives, since every day de- 
velops some new act of cruelty. We give one of the latest: 

‘* A few days ago, Mr. Joseph Clark, a butcher, while passing along the road, 
near Townsend’s bath-house, in tbe Seventeenth Ward, discovered the body of 
a female in the Newtown Creek. With the assistance of some of the neigh- 
bors, he got it out, and placing it in his cart, took it to the station-house of 
the Fifth precivet. The woman was entirely insensible from cold and expo- 
sure, but by the aid of restoratives, applied by Captain Woglom and the men 
in the stat‘on-house, she recovered so as to be able to give some account of her- 
self. She says her name is Margaret Cenlan; that she has a husband residing 
in Winfield, LI, and that she meant to destroy herself. She assigns as a 
cause for the rash act that her husband ill treats and abuse: her. Every atten- 
tion was given her by the officers of the station-house, and she will probably re- 
cover. Had she not been discovered as she was, she would undoubtedly have 
died in a short time, as sue was almost covered with ice when found.” 

A few wholesome instances of tarring and feathering, or even a lampost 
judiciously administered, would do more to stop such brutal cruelty than alt! 
the moral exomples in the worid. 


New Church.—A church which is really of vast usefulness—the Episcopal 
Mission Church, under the charge of Rev. Mr. Dixon, holding its meetings in 
Eighth street, avné consequently in the centre of the most populous portion of 
the city, exercises an immenre influence for good on the poorer classes, and is 
at length in a position to think of erecting an edifice for itself. The Episcopal 
fund contributes $14,000 to the requisite amouvt ; one member of the congre 
gstion has offered $1,000 more; and $10,000 remain to be raised. As yet no steps 
have been taken to canvass contributions, but the labor will soon be com- 
menced. 

Pure Villain y.—Some unprincipled rascals on the line of a Western rail- 
road, one night lately, got an intemperate vagabond dead drunk, and then laid 
him so that a freight train passed over him, within six inches of his head ; but, 
fortunately, without doing any damage. 

Shooting the Wrong Person.—The State Comptroller of California, 
havicg been detected by a man named Ward in a disgraceful intrigue with his 
wife, the latter was shot by her husband, who then killed himself. The Comp- 
troiler Meloney is a married man, fifty years of age, with a family of grown up 
children. The California press demand his resignation. In such cases Judge 
Lynch should be called in. 








FOREIGN NEWS 
ENGLAND. 


The annual return of the British navy, as at the Jst of January, shows that 
it consist of 523 vesse)s of every description, exclusive of 167 gun-boats. The 
number of vessels in commission, and doing duty in all parts of the globe, is 
176. There are also eleven line-of-battle screw steamers, of from 80 to 131 
guns each, in course of construction, together with fifteen other screw «teamers 
in various stages of progress. The navy is pronounced ina most efficient state, 
both as regards the number of vessels and the manner in which they are 
equipped. 

| alvense in the Polytechnic Institution, London, gave way, when a large 
number of persons were upon it. About fifty people were more or le‘s injured, 
and one child was kille¢. Had the accident occurred 4 minute or two earlier, 
the consequevces must have been far more serious. 

Ta the city article of the Times at-ention is directed to the American policy 
in regard to Mexico, as also to the efforts of France and Spain to obtain redress 
for injuries sustained, while the British Government is censured for its total 


apathy in the matter. 
FRANCE. 


The usual levee was held at the Tuileries on New Year’s Day. The diplo- 
matic corps and all the great functiovaries were in attendance, and during the 
presentations an event occurred which occasioned quite a panic on the Paris 
Boarse, and a heavy fall in the funds at London and elsewhere. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Times, writing on the evening of the 
Ist inst., says: 

“yy bave jast beard that during the levee to-day the Emperor told the 
Austrian Minister, Hubner, that he regretted their relations (rapports) weré so 
bad, but that his personal sentiments for the Emperor of Austria were the 
the same asever. [ may add that a rumor circulates (but for the truth of 
which I do not vouch) taat Marshal Vaillant, Minister of War, went up subse- 
quently to Hubner, and said to him, ‘I suppose I must not give you my hand 
after that.’”’ 

It is stated that dispatches had been received from Algeria, positivély announc- 
ing that the tribes ia the mountains were still in full insurrection, Though 
no fears were exp-essed for the safety of the colony, reinforcements were de- 
manded, in order to resume the offensive. 

Priace Napoleon had appointed a Commission to report on the expediency of 
establishing a service of French steamboats between Suez, the Island of Re- 
union, China, Cochin China and Japan. 


ITALY. 

Tha state of public feeling in Austrian-Italy continued very unsatisfactory, 
and the army in the Lomba’do-Venetian kingdom had been re-enforced by four 
regiments, and all the men who were on leave of abseace had returned to their 

osts. 
° Telegraphic communication by the submarine wire bétween Cagliari and 
Malta continued suspended. The cable was being under-run. 

The King of Naples had, in the most decided manner, refused to grant the 
application of Russia for a coazhng station in his dominions 

The Turin correspondent of the London Time: states that a mixed commis- 
sion composed ot military and police had been established in Lombardy for the 
prompt and summary judgment, without regard to the ordinary forms of pro- 
cedure, of riotous, in-urgeut and seditious persons. This is almost tantamount 
to the inavguration of a state of siege. 

The G obe s Paris correspondent says, that the news from every part of Italy 
is pregnant with alarm. 

INDIA, 


Victoria’s proclamation announcing her own accession as Queen of Hindor- 
tan, and the amnesty she grants therein, have thinned the rebel ranks might- 
ily. On the 24th of November, a force commanded by Lord Clyde, being 
marched sixty-one miles in sixty hours, completely defeated Bainee Madhoo 
Sing and a large army of rebels at Dundeca Kiara, néarly opposite Tullehpore. 
The enemy was driven out of the dense jungle, and afterward chased four miles 
by guos and cavalry. Their loss was enormous, Many were drowned in the 
Ganges. Buainee Madhco escaped down the Pomrao, and fled toward the 
Cawnpore rear. The rabble threw away their arms and fled to the steep ra- 
vines. Bu»iinee Madboo is said to have reach Do»oleemow Ghat, on the Ganges. 

On the 28th of November, the Commander. in-Chief arrived at Lucknow: The 
health of the British troops was said to be excelicnt. 

Oa the 21st of Novemb:r, General Grant recrossed the Goomtee. The rebels 
in considerable naw bers dixputed the passage, but were forced to fly, with 
great loss. Six cf their guus were taken. 

Tan ia Topee continued to avoid the ingenuity cf his pursuers, and is said to 
have entered Guazerat 

General John Jac>b*, who played an important part during the war, died 
from an attack of brain fever 

Nena Sahib’s last chance was the expected arrival of Colonel Michael Doheny 
whose military genius was exvected to restore the lost for'unes of the Gran 
Mogul. The colonel’s brilliant exploits in the Irish war justify these hopes. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The electric te'egraph was in operation between Melbourne, Sidney and 
Adelaide. 





A “Last Man’s Crvs.”—A Cincinnati paper notices the “ last 
solitary banquet” of a ** last man’s club” in that city. In the 
cholera season of 1832, seven gentlemen agreed to meet annually 
and dine once together as Jong as they lived, a bottle of wine to be 
sealed, and drank, in memoriam, by the last survivor. The first 
reunion was held on the 6th of October, 1832, and on the 6th 
ef October, 1858, Dr. Vattier, sole survivor of the seven, drank the 
bottle and pledged the six dead friends, whose eo | chairs and 
empty plates were his only society at the last melancholy feast. 
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@ossiP OF THE WORLD. 


ENGLAND. 

Tnree Dinners & Day.—We find this in a recent London book. We 
were talking of a midshipman's appetite as a thing which bears a high cherac- 
ter for energy and punctuality, an Captain Peaufort said it had never been 
fully tried how mavy dinners a midshipman could eatin one dey. ‘‘I,” said 
he, ‘got as far as three.” I begged t» know the particulars ani he gave them 
as follows: “I hed eaten my dioner at the midshipman’s tabl*, aod a’very 
good one, as I alsaysdid. After it, the captain’s steward came up avd said, 
‘ The captain's compl'ménts, and desires the fayor of your company to dinver.’ 
‘Sut I’ve dined,’ said ‘For mercy’s rake don’t ray that, sir,’ said he, 
‘for I sha'l be in a scrape if you do; I ought to bave aske} you this worning, 
but I forgot.’ ~o I thought I must go, and two hours afterwards I did go, aod 
I dined, and I think I mafié my usual good dinner. Just as we rose from the 
table a sigual was made by the admiral to send an officer on board, and as it 
was my turn I had to go, off in the boat. When [ got on board the admiral’s 
ship the admiral said to me, ‘ Ah, Mr. Beaufort, I believe,’ said he; ° the pa- 
pers you are to take back will not be ready this half-hour, but I am just sittiog 
down to dinner, and sball be glad of your company.’ Now, you know, as toa 
midshipman refusing to din@ with the admiral, there are not the words for it 
in the naval dictiovary; soI sat down to my third dinner, and I am sure I did 
very well, and I got back to my own'ship just in ‘time for tea.’? 

Innocence or Impudence t—The Britishers who inhabit London are 
mightily behind our stendard, ‘Some tims this month a) espectable young man 
was killed one evening in a row in the open streets. Astonished at such an 
event, the Sunday papers head. it in large capitals, ‘*A gentleman killed in « 
street fight !’’ We notice one difference in the circumstaness attending the 
tragic result. In New York, the revolver or the knife would have been the 
instrument of murder. In the unsophisticated city of Loncon it was @ brick- 
bat. The murderer will undoubtedjy dance the tightrope for his deed. 


Coincidences.—We have a young friend whs, whenever anything very 
well planned comes to pass, raises his hands and eyes to heaven, and cries, 
‘What a remarkable coincidence !’? He happens,to meet the divine Picco- 
lomini—be falls in love with her—she returns the chm pliment: he calls that a 
coincidence. We have been led into this philosophical state of mind by coming 
upon these two remarkable instances of sudden ceath: ‘* One of the jurors in 
attendance at the Middlesex sessions, whilst raising a little brandy and water 
in a glass to his mouth, dropped down dead; and a chorus singer, on taking 
his seat in the orcbestra at St. Martin’s Hall, in order to a-sist in the per- 
formances of ‘ The Mess‘ah,’ fell deal upon his seat, death being ‘he result of 
disease of the heart, accelerated by the deceased hurrying to take his place in 
the orchestra.”’?’ What a text for the Strictlaods and Beechers to preach 
from against the danger of brandy and water and music! Where is the chi 
valrous Don Quixote Davidge, who has taken theatrical virtue as his Dulcinea 9 


Wax Work.— An Eoglish paper rays: “The exhibition of Madame 
Tuseaud, that has for many years maintained its place as an object of un- 
diminished at'raction, has been re-embellished for the holidays, Te ladies 
have been redressed in splendid court costumes by Mrs. J. Tusand, whose 
well-known taste bas for several years been the theme of aimiration to the 
frequenters of their promevade several eminent Americans have beem added 
to the list, among others, Col. Hiram Fuller, the Mcrmon Apostle, and Corne- 
lius Mathews, the distinguished poet.”” What mistakes these English papers 
make ! 

The Trickster Malmesbury.<Tie Ficld, in an article on the Earl of 
Malmesbury, says: “‘ At Achnacarry, near Fort William, Scotland, h's lordship 
fr many years bas rented the ceer forest aod lakes of Lochiel, the chief of the 
Camerons, and while deer-stalking with his famous smooth-barreiled gun, he 
has made some of the inmost brilliant shots of successive segrons. It was here 
that Lord Malmesbury met with the following adventure, which will give our 
non-deer-stalking readers an idea of the dangers of the eh as well as of the 
power in the fore-foot of the hind. His lords' ip had shot at a ‘dry, or yeld 
hind,’ and the deer apparently fa'ling dead, he made in to give the coup de 
grace with his huntieg-knife, when, on approaching the deer, and bef re he 
could grapple with her, she suddealy rose on her hind legs, and, strikiug with 
her fore-foot, gave his lordship such a severe blow on the face, narrowly 
missing the eye, as to stretch him for a few moments on his back, completely 
stunned and deluged with blood. The hind bad only bien grazed by the ball, 
and at ihe instant of his lordship’s approach had recovered a'l her viger. His 
lord-hip excels equally with short gun and rifle, and used to be a considerable 
proficient with the foils. In a ‘ bout’ of this latter description, from the 
button cf @n adversary’s foil being broken off, we believe his lordship was 
either run through the body, or, at all events, was considerab'y wounded.’’ 

Tae Old Story.—We merely give place in ovr columns to the following 
asaper to hanga remark upon, when our r:ader bas finished reading this 
melancholy item: 

“The unfortunate woman who was found drowned, with her child, an infant 
a few months old, ina pond in Epping Forre.t, oo Sunday week, remains un- 
identified. From special! inquiries made by tie police, and upon a close scrutiny 
of the whole facts of the deplorable cise, there appears to be no reason for the 
suspicion thrown out that a third party was implicated, and it is believed to 
be purely ope of raurder and suicide. Certain marks of violence about the 
woman’s body seem to have teen occasioned afer death, and not bef re; they 
may have been caused by her coming into contact with the bottom of the 
pond, and, when her lifeless body was being dragged out of the water.”’ 

What is a thief, forger, or even a murderer compared to the man who coolly 
immolates a feolish, cre‘ulous girl on the altar of his detestable selfishness ? 
Even the cannibal, whokilis and eats tbe body of his victim, is not a c’rcam- 
stance to the cold-blooded monster who gives to woman the choice of death or 


crime ! 
SCOTLAND. 

A Queer Wife.—<A Scotch paper has the following. 
wish was father to the thought : 

“A few months ego a shoemaker, residing in the centr»! d'strict of ihe city, 
suddenly left town in consequence of beins uvabe to find employment, and 
went on the tramp to England. He did not intvrma his wile of his intention, 
and after he had been absent fur some tim? the poor woman thought that he 
had met with some acciden‘, avd applied to the Humane Society officials, who 
dragged the river for his body, but without effect. After the Japse of some 
weeks, however, the body of a man was recovered in the Clyde, and the wife of 
the shoemaker was apprised of the circomstance. She went and examined the 
body, which was somewhat decomposed; bat from the circumstance that the 
features were somewhat similar to those of her husband—a front tooth being 
wanting, and the clothing of the same shape and color—the woman declared 
that the body was that of her missing partuer, and the daughters also identified 
it as that of their father. The body was accordingly interred, and a sum of 
money was obtained from a friendly society to detiay the expenses. The mat- 
ter was thus set at rest, and the woman actually thought she had consigned 
her husband to the grave; but a few wecks ago she was thunderstruck to see a 
person—or rather, as she supposed, an apparilion—enter the house and sit 
down jocosely by the fire. She was struck with the re-‘emb'ance which this 
personage bore to her husbend, an! asked him what he wanted. ‘What dol 
want,’ said he,.‘am I not your man?’ ‘ Atweel a wat ye’re no,’ she 
replied ; ‘I buried my man several weeks since.’ After explanations had 
been given, however, the guid wife was satisfied that she had made a mistake 
in identifying the dead man; end it is said that the living one bas since become 
& better man, and has tippled less and worked move,” 

FRANCE. 

French Seandal.—<A certain married couple, bearing perhaps the very 
first name in France after royally, has been living, as we all know, for many 
years in a state of most deplorable disunion, and for many years has, of course, 
been sighirg after a separaticn, avd longing for the freedom whic’ in Protestant 
countries is allowed to married couples whose society is no longer tasteful to 
each other. ‘The report now afloxt is that the husband has re'ired to Hanover, 
where he has proclaimed his conversiou to the Protestant faith, and has just 
served a notice of separation and divorce from his wife,*the daughter of a 
bobleman, very nearly allied 10 many royal and imperial families on the Conti- 
nent. The wife refuses to agree to the decision. the denies the possibility of 
divorce, and refuses, point blank, to give up her name and title. Thereupon 
the husband coolly replies that he is sorry for the obs‘iaacy which dictates this 







It seems that the 


inconvenient clinging to the past, as there cannot be two ladivs bearing the 
same title, and that as he has just made up his mind to venture on a second 
matrimonial expedition, and ali things being ready for the same, he first war 

the lady that much unpleasantness and uncomfortable feeling may arise, as the 
antecedents of the lady he is about to marry would be most obnoxious to wi 

the world chooses to denominaie fair renown, if covfounde? with those of the 
daughter of a line of sovereign princes who now bears it The despair of +6 


poor little princess, who, in reality, has no fault to reproach herselr with bat 
fpoiled, ungovernable temper, is bey: 


nd imagination | 









18 Shid that she hes 
humbly begged to be restored to favor, and promised every »ndment for the 
future, but the self-emancipated husband d persist n 
the resolution he bas expres-ced, snd of mak fi daneer « 
German theatre, before the church and be : s of Pp j 
Teal wife is about to set out in quest of her recrean! husban 

RUSSIA. 
, A Joke.—A pleasan* incident lias lately tal pace rtof Berlin 
indeed ia the very hands of the Priuce Re, One evening & 
the magician, having been invited to give a soirée ¢ lrince Regeaot’s, h 
paced ia the bands of bis royal highne an ure globe, representing the 
Our quarters of the worl No sooner hac directed the altenticn o i 
Prince to the comparatively sacl pace cccupt 1 by Pre ia on the clol« 
than the frontiers of the Lingdom, in the very bands of its present rvier 
expanded visibly before bis es wi a moment embraced he whol 
Germany in all its length and t Leofar 
Glp lous tist, but some other ) l 1 
Clapped their hands, and bestowed a rather lively on Lue hero of p 
legerdemain, ‘ 
iTALY. 
The death has taken place at Nice, within the lest few weeks, of the younges 


daughter of Orsini, aged six years. che was of a frail constitution, avd it wa 
t Ought at the time that - vould scarcely be able to survive the fatigue 
her journey to Paris, with her siste the purpose of a tarewe 
interview with her fathex 
MOUNT LEBANON. 
Mountainous Small Taik A writer in Dickens’s 


rand mo.ber, for 


— Househcela Wo-d 
give : the fo lowing amusing account of a diner chit chat among the Dru 
Sapper was then announced, and we sat down to a meal like that of the 
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worning, with the same persons to partake of it. Hunger satisfied, we washed 
our bands in the eastern fashion, served by two of the deacons of the con- 
yents. The never-failing coffee and pipes were then brought. Several of the 
other monks dropped io, and there came also two or three of the Maronitee. 
We talked of crops, prices of corn, the next Jand to be sold in the w llige, and 
that never-failing topic in Lebanon—the ruling price of silk and cocoons, 
These subjects were varied, from time to time, by questions put to me regard- 
ing Englaed and its government. One of the monks asked whetber it was 
true—he ‘hed heard it, but could not believe it, and bezged pardon for putting 
the question to ms’—that Ecgland was governed by « Queen, who was mar- 
tied; but whose husband* had no power or authority in the country— 
was, in fact, one of his wife’s subjects. When I replied that this was the case 
the exclamations of ‘ Wonderful!’ ‘God is great!’ ‘ Toe English are a strange 
people |’ “ A wife to govern over her own husband!’ burst forth on all sides. 
My jolly old friend, the superior of the order, out of pure poli‘eness, I believe, 
and with the intention of giving me a loophole of escape, suggested that al- 
though perbaps the husband of our Queen had no actual authority in England, 
yet he might be a member of the great Medglis (the council) of the nation; 
and he haa heard from a Frank merchant many years ago that the Queen of 
England could do nothing without her council. For the honor of Great Britain 
I was obliged to say that both these statements were true; that the Queen 
could do nothing without her council, and that her husband was a member of 
thatecounci'. I palliated this violation of strict truth to myself by remember- 
ing that the Prince Consort is a member of the Privy Council, and that to en- 
lighten these mount-ineers on the difference that exists between Parliament 
and the Privy Council, which the superior eviden‘ly had coofounded into one 
and the same thing, would be but a vain toil. With that navural politeness 
which distinguishes even the poorest and least eiucated among the Arabs, the 
conversation was then changed, and flowed egain in its old channel, respecting 
the news of the mountain aud the price of silk ”’ 

The bleckheal who wrote the above seems to confound tha‘ stupid indiffe- 
rence which distinguishes the Arab for natural politenees. An Arab cares tor 
nothing but plunder and murder. 








PARLOR GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 


Foreign Fashions.—For receiving morning vicitors a tastefal negligé is 
a skirt of silver gray terry velvet. Basquine of garnet-colored velvet, trimmed 
with sable. Under the basquins is worn a canez>u of baptiste, embroidered in 
front, and finished round the throat by a narrow ruche of quilted muslin. 
Full under-sleeves of plain muslin, with turn-up cuffs of neediework. An 
Algerian scarf, with ends richly embroidered in gold and colored silk, is fastened 
round the waist in the Oriental style, the ends flowing over the skirt of the 
Gress, The Lead-dress consists of a net of garnet-colored chenille, iatermingled 
with gol! beads 

Velvet dresses ora exceedingly fashionable. Many ladies of distinguished 
taste have recenily a“opted dresses of that rich and besutiful fabric, The 
corsages are trimmed wiih magnificent lace, jat, and passcmen'erie. 

Jerry velvet is a favorite ma'erial fer out-dour drésset, One recently made 
is black, spotted with dark blue. ‘he skirt is quite plain, and the corsage is 
buttoned up the front, from the waist to the throat. It has no basque; but 
the waist is encire ed by a narrow ceinture of blue and black ribbons, tasvened 
by a gold buckle ia front. The sleeves are of moderate fulness, and plaited at 
the shoulders and at the wrists, where the fulness is covfined on bands, over 
which are turned-up cuffs of worked muslin. 

A very pretty out-door dress of laurel-green satin has just been made with- 
out any trimming at ihe skict. The corsage is ornamented with passementerie 
of the same color. 

Another dress of a very e’egavt character is of lilac silk. It has two skirts; 
the lower one covered io the beight of the knee by crossings of lilac velvetin 
thé style of trellis work. The upper skirtis in the tunic style, open in front. 
Ths corners aré rounded, and the tonic is shaped so that the opening widens 
at the lower part en evenfail It is trimmed all round with rows of lilac velvet, 
aad the open eiges are fastened to the lower skirt by bows of lilac velvet and 
satin. The corssge is ha'f high and qui‘e plain, The sleeves are wide, and 
trimmed at the upper part with bands of velvet, and Jower down with trellis 
work crossings lke the trimming on the lower skirt. Over the corsage thereis 
a fichu, formed o: alternate rows of black and white lace Ic has eads which 
cross in front, and are fastened by bows of lilac velvet a.d satin, like those on 
the open fronts of the ‘uniec. 

Many of the new ball dresses, composed of vulle and ecrape, are made with 
double skirts. Others, consisting of crape ard silk, are trimmed with narrow 
gouffered flounces. Monilanis in flowers are also much employed for trimming 
the skiris of ball dres-es, and the corsages are ornamented with trimmings of 
the same flowers. 

An evening dress of pink moire has the skirt ornamented with side-trim- 
mings of black lac. The corsage is oreamented with a berthe of the same 
lace. With th‘s dress a wreath of roses will be worn in the bair. 

Another evening dress, in a soméwhat novel style, hes white and green 
flounces disposed alternately. The skirt is of plain green silk. The corsage is 
plain, and pointed at the waist, both in frout aud at the back. The short 
sleeves are composed of two puffs. Between the upper avd lower puff there is 
a ruche of white ribbon, and at the bottom of the lower puff there is a ruche 
of green Over the corsagsis a ficbu of white tulle, crossed in front, and with 
long ends linked together at the back of the waist. This fichu is covered with 
several rows of beautifal blonde lace, separated alternately by ruches of green 
and white ribbon. Tce coiffare consists of a bavolet of bloude, from beneath 
which flow two long bonde barbes. Across the upper part of the head, a 
bandeau formed ofa plaiting of white and green velvet. On each side of the 
head a white rose, with drooping sprays of grass. This elegant dress has been 
prepared for a Jady of distinguished fashion and taste, and is greatly admired. 

Woman’s Obstinacy.—An English girl, of good fortune, who has long 
lived in Paris, was about to be married to a young French a‘ivocate of great 
renown aud immense popularity at the present moment. The young man 
being rather nervous about the qu’en dira-t-on, imposed, however, as condi'ion, 
that the mother of the bride elect, an English lady, well known in Paris and 
London, should bind berse!fto the adoption of one single color in her dress, 
leaving the same to her own choites, scarlet and yellow excepte3. The lacy, 
however, bewg of independeat character, and addicted to all the colors, has 
peremptorily refused the terms proposed, and the marriage is broken off ia 
consequercs, The gaily-attired matron has just left Paris for Heidelberg, 
where she intends tv reside jor the future. 


The Brightest Side of Life.—Dr. Johnson used to say that ‘a habit 
of looking at the best side of every event is far better than a thousand pounds 
a-year.’’ Bishop Hall quaintly remarks, ‘*For every bad there might be a 
worse; and when one breaks his Jeg, let him be thankful it was not his neck !”’ 
When Fenelon’s library was on fire, “‘ God be praised,’ he exclaimed, ‘ that it 
is not the dwetling cf some poor man !’’ This is the true spirit of submission 
—one of the most beautiful traits that can possess the human heart. 








“A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE--THE VETERAN 
OF 1812, 


Latz on Saturday afternoon, an old gentleman, carrying a bundle 
and an umbrella, decently habited, but with the appearance of 
great fatigue, accosted two strangers in William street, and, with 
au air of much diffidence, stated that he had been travelling a long 
way, and was kungry. A glance at the wayfarer showed that he 
was not of the class of professional beggars. On the way to the 
nearest eating-house, he was questioned as to where he was from 
and where bound. 

In reply, he stated that he had travelled on foot from Washington 
city, and had been nine days on the road. He had been there by 
invitation of some member of Congress, who told him that if he 
would visit that city the Government would increase his pension. 
He was now receiviug a sm.ll annuity for his services in tne navy 
the war of 1812, and exhibited his parchment, which he 
carefully drew out of a small tin box, and unrolled froma labyrinth 
of cottoa cloth. Having failed to accomplish his errand in Wash- 
ington, notwithstanding he appears to haye presented his claim to 
nearly all the Government oijicials, including the President, and 
finding his funds running short, he started for home, taking the 


during 






turnp'ke road instead of the cars. He actually walked every rod 
of tie distauce to New York. Having but a little money leit, he 
seems never to have thought of placing himself among the list of 
Jeaaheads, and asking for a free pass, but kept his small change to 
buy food and lodging with on the road. 


At Baltimore they offered to make a contribution for him, and send 
him along in the cars, if he would wait only an hour or two; but 
this he regarded as a loss of time. He had been two weeks and 
over away from his home in Bridgeport, and he knew his mother 
was very anxious on his account—so he pushed on, passing through 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. In the latter 
State his money gave out, and when he reached this city he said he 
had not *‘ broken his fast for three days,” and he was very weak. 








After partaking of a hearty meal, he was accompanied to the 
Bridgeport boat, the captain, on learning the facts, offering him a 
i USSact Lhe boat, however, did not leave till Monday; and 

ccidental friend off-red to make him welcome at his 
m safe on board the beat, by which he would 





oh his h ay at noon, he positively declined to stop, 
‘naking his head mysteriously, and with a look of earnest resolu- 
tion, he said, * No, I must see my mother; I know she is con- 
sarned about me, and I have had a kind o’ feelin’ that she won't 
stay iong—a mother’s a mother—I will travel all night, and be home 
to-morrow afcternoon.”’ 
, + inci it impossible to dissuade him from his singular purpose, 
he wa ked to give afew facts in his history, which were taken 
down, and he then requested to be shown the road to Harlem. He 


PROBLEM No. 181.—By Gro. N. CHEenzy. 





etarted for Bridgeport about six o’clock on Saturday evening. The 
name of this resolute old sailor is Joseph Marks, and his mother, | 





Mary Marks, lives at No. 91 Wall street, Bridgeport. He is sixty- 


seven years of age, having been born in 1792. He drinks nothing 
stronger than cold water. He was an active participant in some of 
the most brilliant naval engagements of the war of 1812. 








CHESS. 


All communications and newspapers intended for the Chess Department should 
be addressed to T. Frére, the Chess Editor, Box 2495, N.Y. P. O. 


To Corresponpents.—C. T. D , Newark, N. J., and all others who have ordered 
from us ‘‘ Morphy’s Games.”? The book wiil be forwarded as soon as received 
from the binder. By some little delay on the part of the printer we have not 
been able to get the book out quite as soon as unticipated. All wili be served 
soon.—J. A. P, Salem, Mess. Problem beg a number) will be used first, 
as intended.—C. H. Avery, Morrisville, N. Y. We believe both of your 
problems to be correct, and think them very good. They-are on file for inser- 
tion. The other matter is all rigbt.—H. C. Anperson. Please try if mate 
cannot be accomplished in four moves by either Pawn wo If this is co, 
cannot you obviate the difficulty ?—P. J. D., Hoboken, N. J. Problems No. 
6 and 7 we think sound and very good. They will appear as soon as possible. 
—J. Uncaprer, Washington Cisy. The Club size of the Morphy Chess men 
are five dollars. The parlor size, four dollars. We cannot intelligibly de- 
scribe them. They must be seen, and even played with, to be rightly appre- 
cia‘ed.—T. M B, St. Louis. The prizes have been sent as requested.— 
AMATEUR (supposed to be), N. Y. You, sir, should be more careful how you 
find fault wlth the problems of such composers as 8. Loyd in such a presump- 
tuous style. The move you -uggest is absolutely too ridiculous to warrant 
notice. Any player of a month’s experience can see the obvious mate.—P. 
A. A., Jr., Charleston, 8 C. Your problems will appear soon.—N. C. Ponn, 
Greenville, Ct. The Q would check at B 2, then mate at Q 2.-A. Loca, Tenn. 
(the name of your place we cannot make out.) The pamphlets have been 
forwarded to the best of our ability —Youne Cazs?-PLayer. The annual 
dues of the New York Chess Cluv we believe are six dollars per annum, with 
an adjoining fee of three doilars—first year nine dollars, The membership of 
the Brooklyn Chess Club is but two dollars per annum. This Club now num- 
bers one bundred and s‘x members.—J. B. CraicuEaD, Nashville,Tenn. The 
second problem sball be duly examined.—J. H. M., Keokuk, Iowa. We have 
just sent away the last ‘* Jaenisch” we have, but hope to forward you acopy, 
with other books, very scon.—J. H. H., Easton Chess Club. The address of 
the publishers of the Chess Monthly is P. Miller & Son, 49 Nassau street. 
Write to them for a specimen number.—P. H. R, Omaha City, Nebraska 
Territory. A player may take as many Queens, Rooks, Bishops or Knights 
as he can advance Pawns to the eighth rank.—M. J. F. If a Pawn play two 
squares, and in doing so pass the attack of another Pawn, the Pawn so passed 
may take the passing Pawn the same as if it had been played but one square. 
This is called taking ‘‘en passant.’’—Heney Ricamonp, Lockport, N. Y. 
Problem on file for examivation. The book of the ‘‘ Congress’? will appear 
between this and ‘‘Christmas,”? probably. It will be $1 25, we think. We 
have no reason to believe that Morphy has offered Staunton any odds, 
though it may be so.—Dr. Hawes, Clinton Place, N. Y. Games. received 
with thanvs. Extract from the doctor’s letter: “I had the pleasure of 
playing five games at the rooms of the Hartford Chess Club last wéek, with 
Mr. Johnson (one of their strong players), he winning the odd game. I 
found ro many gentlemanly members assembled that my defeat was rather 
agreeable than otherwise.’”’ 


A Move. Lerrer.—We insert the following for the benefit of “‘ Amateur,’’ 
whom we have answered above, and others like him, Gentlemen, try to 
abstract a few grains of modesty out of it : 

Mr. Frere-—Dear Sir,—I have lately become a subscriber to Lxsiie's ILLvs- 
TRAIED NEWSPAPER, end being fond of the game ot Chess, though making no 
pretensions to skill, Lalways turn with pleasure to the Chesscolumn. The 
problem in last Saturday’s paper (No. 178, by S. Loyd, Esq ), gave me much 
tronble, and I. was at length compelled to give it up in despair. I looked 
then with some avxiety for its solution in the next issue, which I have just 
received. Will you now be kind enough to examine a different first move on 
the part of Biack, namely, P one square. If White now play his Kuight, 
Black must advances his P to his Q B$, claim a Knight, and thus avoid the 
mate. I think I am right, but if I should prove wrong grant some indul- 
gence fo my inexperience, for I am but a tyro in the game, and bave little 
time to learn it more thoroughly. I constructed a magnificent three-move 
problem the other day, and after spending some two or three hours over it 
found, to my horror, it could be soived in two moves I quickly put it aside, 
fearing that a closer inspection would disclose a mate in one move. 

‘<If you will reply in some corer of-your column you will greatly oblige 

“Yours truly, G. Vv. A.” 

The above is in relation to the same point so arrogantly put by ““Amateur.”’ 
It is a pleasure to reply whea information is sought. If P advances the Q 
checks at B 2, then takes the B on Q 2 checkmate. 


WE cannot resist the temptation to insert also as a model the following, accom- 
panying a very pretty two-move pnsition : 

‘Mr. FRERE—De&aR Sim,—Many thanks for favors received and proffered. 
Are such feeble efforts as the enclo:ed of any use to your Chess column ? 
(I will not insult you by sending the solution.) For my part I think you 
ought always to have a two-move problem in your’paper for the amusement 
of small fry, and four or five move problems for the benefit of larger fish. I 
rank amongst the Smart Fry. 

“If the enclosed be of no value will you be kind enough to say in your 
next iveus, ‘S. N—Much obliged, but at present we are overstocked,’ or 
something to that effect? Do it as tenderly as possible, so that my self- 
esteem may not be irretrievably wounded. Yours respectfully, 8. N. 

‘“P, S.—The reason why I want to know if you will use it, is because if 
you don’t want it I know who will.”’ 

By the double postscript, one of which we have omitted, we judge the 
writer to bea lady. We would insert a two-move position in every number 
if the composers would be satisfied with ‘‘ type’”’ instead of diagrams. Those 
composers who agree to this please forward your two-move conceptions. 

So.vtions Recervep.—B. A. A., Jr., Charleston, 8S. C.; W. H. C., N. ¥. (Your 
solution of Brown’s five-move priza3 problem is correct, also that of S. 
Loyd’s three-move position. 

CORRESPONDENCE GamEs.—Any moderately skilled player desirous of engaging 
Se game by letter, please address Mr. J. Fowler, Dunkirk, Calvert county, 
Md. 





Frem the new Chess 
book, ‘‘Morphy’s Games and Frere’s Problem Tournament.” 
This problem gained the three-move prize. White to play and 
checkmate in three moves. ‘She stoops to conquer.” 
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WHITE. 
Game between Tazopors LicnTevgELN, Esq., and Colonel Mgap. (Ruy Lopez.) 
Witz. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK, 

Mr L. Col. M. Mr. L. Col. M. 

1PtK4 PtoK4 19 B to Kt 5 (ch) KtoB2 
2K KttoB3 QKttoB3 20 Qt. Q6 Q tks Q 

3 BtoQKt5 P to Q3 (a) 21 P tks Q KRtoR4 
4PtoQ4 BtoQ2 22PtoKR4 QRtoK Req 
5 Btks Kt B tka B 23 PtoK Kt3 PtoK BS 

6 Piks P B tks P 24 P iks P P tks P 

7 Ki to QB3 B tks Kt ‘6 K RtoK sq PtoK B6 

8 Qtks B + P tke P 26K RtoK3 R tke B (ch) 
9 Qiks @KtP BtwoQs 27 P tke R B to R 7 (ch) 
10 Q to B6 (ch) K to B eq 28 K te B Bto Bs 

ll KttoQ5 KttoK2 29 Ritks P R to R8 (ch) 
12 Kt tke Kt K tks Kt 30 K toK2 R tks R 
3PtoQB4 Q to ber 2 3t R tks B (ch) K to his? 

14 QtoK4 QtoK3 82 Rto QR4 KtoQs 

15 Bio K3 PoQBé4 83 R tks P K tks P 

16 Castles K R to K eq 84 R tks P R tks P 

17 Q tks P K R to Raq 85 R toQ Kt7 And Black resigns. 
18 QtoK 4 PtoK B4 


(2) K Bto QB 4 is stronger. 
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CH3ISTKINDEL AND HANS TRAPP. 
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VIEWS IN CORNWALL. 


For scenes of romantic grandeur no district of England can enter 
into competition with that rugged promontory on the extreme south- 
west, which forms the county of Cornwall. On this gigantic gateway 
to the channel nature appears to have lavished the exertions of her 
wildest mood. Gray, shapeless miles of granite stretch in jagged 
lines along the coast; rock towers over rock, crag surmounts crag 
ia infinite mutations of frowning wildness and savage inaccessibility ; 
while the long, tempestuous surges of the Atlantic beat, with never 
ending thunderous commotion, against the audacious bulwarks of 
jutting, irregular, cavernous cliffs; and the bleak, faint sky, laden 
with perpetual moisture, covers with a sombre canopy the fantastic 
gloom of the rock-strewn, windy land. Whether on the peaks and 
bluff, defiant promontories which dot the coastline, or in the moun- 
tainous gorges of the interior, or on the wide and desolate heaths 
which stretch away eastward into the great Dart Moor of Devon- 
shire, and carry with them (as if the assault of the Atlantic had one 
day been successful, and a torrent of granite, wrenched from its 
foundations, had been swept down from the hills), great boulders and 
isolated rocks far into the level country, one is struck by the wild, 
imposing grandeur of the landscape, the rude barrenness of the 
seanty soil, and the simplicity of the scattered villages which have 
taken root in the rugged valleys and even on the iron-bound shore. 
The riches of Cornwall are indeed not patent to the eye ; they lic 
hidden miles below the rough exterior of the mountain, and under 
the unquiet bed upon which the interrupted ocean tosses and chafes. 
The mineral wealth of Cornwall renders this outwardly barren nook 
& possession of inestimable value. For twenty centuries man has 









































MOUNT ST. MICHAEL, AND VILLAGE OF MARAZION, CORNWALL, ENGLAND. 


eagerly pursued the veins of metal which here hide themselves on 
all sides in the core of the innermost rocks, and every year a more 
vigorous search is rewarded with still richer results. The mines of 
copper and tin, for the produce of which the daring navigators of 
Pheenicia and Carthage were accustomed to visit this extremity of 
Britain, still yield an apparently inexhaustible supply of metal, and 
secure to the fortunate nation which possesses them not wealth 
alone, but also power, in the monopoly. 


Of all the Cornish mines none is more widely celebrated than the 
great Botallach mine, a few miles from the Land’s End. Its mouth 
is situated on the very verge of an exposed cliff, and its galleries 
and shafts are drawn far out beneath the waves of the Atlantic, 
stretching nearly five hundred feet beyond the shore-mark at low 
water. The miners employed in these awful depths have the gurg- 
ling of the waves above them for ever in their ears,and during a 
storm the mine resounds with the thunder of the stones which are 
hurled with the surf against the rocky beach. The Botallach mine 
is not the only one which has been driven out to sea, but itis by 
far the most extensive of these adventurous undertakings, and con- 
tinues successful, while several others have been abandoned in 
consequence of invasion by the sea. Others are so liable to such a 
catastrophe that their working has also been discontinued, and it 
was with reference to these that the proposition was made some 
years ago in England to employ in them the criminals on whom 
sentence of death had been passed. This inhuman idea was, how- 
ever, repelled with abhorrence as soon as it was propounded ; and 
it was rightly deemed more merciful to shorten at once the life of 
a condemned offender, than to place him, perhaps for years, in per- 
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THE GREAT BOTALLACH MINE, LAND's END, CORNWALL, ENGLAND, 








petual peril of a most horrible death, for the mere purpose ef 
turning his labors to account. 

Another spot, the name of which recurs to the mind whenever 
Cornwall is mentioned, is the famous Mount St. Michael, which 
towers above the ancient village of Marazion like a giant sentry, 
with gaze turned ever seaward. The great pyramid of granite rises 
from the waters of the bay to which it gives ite name, and is eon- 
nected with the mainland of Cornwall by a long low isthmus which 
the sea covers at high water, and will one day wash away entirely. 
Our engraving represents its western face, aad shows the sea-wall 
at its foot, the chapel, founded thirteen centuries ago, which sur- 
mounts it, and the few fishermen’s dwellings which cluster about 
the rock. It is a curious fact that there exists on the opposite coast 
of Brittany a mountain strongly resembling in its form this stal- 
wart peak, and named, like it, the Mont St. Michel. It is of course 
needless to say that the Bretons are of the same race as the inhabit- 
ants of Cornwall, and that the ancient Keltic dialeet, which did 
not become wholly extinct among the latter until the close of the 
last century, was identical with the language spoken to-day by the 
Bretons of the northern coast of France. 








CHRISTMAS CUSTOM IN GERMANY AND FRANCE. 
Tue anniversary of the birth of our Saviour is celebrated in the 
whole Christian world, under various names; Noel, in France; 
Christmas, in England; Weihnachien, or the Sacred Night, in 
Germany. In the sixth century was introduced the custom of 
celebrating three masses on that occasion, one at midnight, the 
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other at daybreak, and the third atnoon. These have now decreased 
to the latter, which is celebrated in all Christian lands with great 
solemnity. In some countries, however, these holy rites have de- 
generated into masquerades. 

In Alsace, and. also, in the whole cf Germany, Noel, or Christ- 
mas, is emphatically the children’s féte. 
of our Saviour, “ Suffer little children to come unto me.” The custom 
is, therefore, to give at Christmas boxes of bon-bons and candies, and 
to exhort the children to be good for the coming year. Every de- 
scription of toy is made to reward these little believers in so pleasant 
a creed. 

In Germany, Christkindel, or the Fair Genius, has a companion, 
whose name has degenerated into Hans Trapp. The origin of this 
name is found in the fifteenth century, when Jean de Dratt, a Marshal 
of the Empire, and holding command in the castle of Barbelstein, 
near Landau and Weisemburg, so harassed all the country round 
by his abominable cruelties and extortion, that his name became a 
terror to all Germany. Parents used to lull their children asleep by 
saying, “ Be quiet, or Jean Dratt will hear you!” In course of years 
this became corrupted into Hans Trapp. At this minute the castle 
of Barbelstein is in ruins, and his name is used as a sort of hogy to 
frighten the young. 

On the eve of Christmas Day all the children are full of hope and 
fear. Althongh all expecta present, yet they are equally aware they 
have committed sundry peccadilloes. Miss Jeannet has no doubt 
dipped her fingers in her mother’s jam, and Master Jeannot has 
filched an apple or broken a window. They are now all awaiting in 
the hall the great coming of Christkindel. The clock strikes, the 
door épens—enter a fair tall lady in white. She is, of course, so 
disguised that the young ones do not recognize in her one of their 
own family. In one hand she holds a silver bell, in the other a case 
of presents. As she enters, the open door reveals many wax candles 
behind her in the passage, which shed a light upon numerous gifts. 
The joy of the children is completed ; but of a sudden a great noise 
is heard, and their joy is changed into terror, for lo! there bursts 
into the room a horrible figure, diabolical to the last degree, clothed 
in a black bearskin, and brandishing in his hand a club, which he 
strikes on the floor. l 

The children tremble when Hans Trapp demands, in a sepulchra 
voice, if they have been good children, for, if they have not, he has 
come for all the naughty boys and girls. But in this terrible minute 
the good genius Christkindel intervenes, and upon their promising 
her to be good children in future, she drives Hans Trapp away. 

The gifts are then distributed to the joyous crowd of happy little 
ones, and during the excitement Christkindel quietly slides out of 
the room, and soon after makes her appearance in her own proper 
dress as one of the guests. 





EARLY RISING. 
Dip you but know, when bathed in dew, 
How swee! the little violet grew, 
Amidst the thorny brake; 
How fragrant blew the ambient air, 
O’er beds of primroses so fair, 
Your pillow you'd forsake. 


Paler than the autumnal leaf, 

Or the wan hue of pining grief, 
The cheek of sloth shall grow; 

Nor can cosmetic, wash or ball 

Nature’s own favorite tints recall, 
If once you let them go. 








THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW; 


OR, TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. 
By Mark Lemon. 
PART L—THE OLD WORLD. 
. CHAPTER Iv. 

Mrs. WycHeRLEy’s house was decorated in honor of Christmas, and 
looked like a bower. Wherever a twig of holly could be stuck there 
was a twig ; and over the doorways and under the ingle, and from 
the bacon-rack in the centre of the room the kind-hearted woman 
had hung bunches of mistletoe, for the use of beginners. Every 
brass candlestick on the long shelf over the fireplace contained 
sprigs of bay ; and the pudding, which had been made last year, and 
had hung ever since (to prove its goodness) in a brown paper bag, 
had a bunch of red-berries stuck into it preparatory to its immersion 
in the pot. Itis the fashion now-a-days to sneer at these Christmas 
doings, and to call them folly. Itwas not so in Grassvale at the time 
of which we write, and we should be glad to know what modern 
refinement has given us that is half as innocent or half as jolly. If 
Christmas merriment is all a sham, and people only fancy they ought 
to be happier at that good season of the year, what matters? If 
some poor, weak souls believe they are merrier and happier, why 
wish to dispel the illusion? Surely it is better than encouraging 
bile, and giving entertainment to the blue devils. Hurra for Christ- 
mas time! say we. 

Mrs. Wycherley might have been the wife of that jovial old Mum- 
mer, for her happy, round face shone like a New Town pippin, and 
her eyes sparkled as only goodness and kindness can make them. 
Her mind was at ease about the pudding, and the piece of roast beef 
destined for the morrow’s dinner was “ prime” indeed, and enough 
to take the wrinkles out of any housewife’s temper, even if Mrs. 
Wycherley had any, which she had not. Indeed, if any good spirit 
abroad at that time had, like the wicked Asmodeus, removed the 
roofs from every house in Grassvale, and allowed you to select the 
one where you would dine the next day, Mrs. Wycherley’s would 
have had the honor of your company. 

Would that, as faithful chroniclers, we could keep sorrow from her 
threshold! But it is already near it. 

It was five minutes past the dinner hour, and Charles had not come 
home. Five oe is not a great space of time, but he was usually 
so punctual that Mrs. Wycherley went to the door to look fur the 
loiterer. Why. was he waiting at the garden gate, looking back to- 
wards the farm of Mr. Leonard? Why does he clasp his bands over 
his head and look upon the ground as he comes up the garden walk / 
Again he pauses and looks back, and again comes on without seeing 
who is watching for him at the door of his own cottage—indeed, 
seeing nething but his own thoughts as they lie before him on the 
ground. At last he looks up and smiles at his wondering mother. 
There is no comfort in that amile.; it cannot deceive her who learned 
to read his happiness of grief when she looked upon his baby face 
as he lay upon her lap. She was puzzied to know what had hap- 
pened to her boy, but said nothing. The dinner passed almost in 
silence, and, though Charles eat scarcely any, his mother contented 
herself with observing him Closely, aud said nothing. 

Jane, the little handmaiden, had cleared the table, and Mrs. Wy- 
cherley bad diawn her high-backed chair before the fire, revolving in 
her mind what course to pursue, when Charles, kneeling on one knee 
beside her, placed his arm around her and kissed her. She knew 
not why, but his embrace made her heart beat as though terror- 
stricken, and she could not have spoken a word now had she desired 
to question him. 

“ Mother,” said Charles, “1 am afraid I am about to make you 
very unhappy. WhatI have to say will, I know, distress you very 
much, but you must try to hear me to the end.” 

Mrs. Wycherley instantly thought of Raymond away in London, 
and could only murmur, “ Well, go on, my child.” 

“ Mother, you have known what it is to love—to love so that even 
death has not destroyed your affection for my father.” The poor 
lady burst into tears of thankfulness that the vague peril which had 
«hreatened Raymond was only a fancy. Charles knew not the cause 
of his mother’s tears, and ceased to speak until his mother told him 
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to do so. And then he confessed to her all his love for Lucy; how, 
unknown to himself, it had grown up in his heart like a wayside 
flower sown by the hand of the great Giver of Good ; how Lucy had 
owned to loving him, and bad vowed at the threshold of God's house 
to become no man’s wife but his. 

His mother saw no cause for sorrow in all this; on the contrary, 
if he had desired to contrive a story to make her happy, it should 
have been a tale like this. 

True, he had not told her all ; and as he did so she thought that if 
this was to be the end of all her watchfulness, privatior and cares, 
the dead in the churchyard had been mourned in vain. 

To leave England—to leave her alone whilst he was thousands and 
thousands of miles away among strange men and stranger scenes ; 
to fear every hour of the wakeful day that he was sick, hungry, 
worn and desolate—perhaps «dead! and no tidings to come home of 
him any more: to have her dreams always made of his shadow, 
sometimes bringing her peace until she awoke and found the cheat 
—sometimes harassing her with terrors that continued long after 
sleep had ended ; no, no! he must not leave her! She would see 
Mr. Leonard, and appeal to a father’s love ; and she knew, from ber 
own devotion to her children’s happiness, what he must reply. 

He must go! Would she go with him? 

“Yes, and die!” she said. “To leave this house, where all the 
mute things that to others are but wood or iron, or glass, speak to 
me of the beloved dead, and the hopes of my young life, of the sor- 
rows I have encountered and conquered for my children’s sake—oh, 
Charles, Charles! it is not too much to ask, for all the love [ have 
given to you and to your brother—it is not too much to grant—that 
the few years which remain to me may pass away beneath the roof 
where I have known so much joy and so much sorrow—where your 
father’s spirit still abides to me, and memory softens some of the 
cruelty of death. Say no more now. Yon have been taught to be- 
lieve in a Teacher and a Guide ; go commune with Him—I do not 
fear the issue!’ She laid her bands upon her son's head and blessed 
him, and prayed so that only God could hear. 

Charles rose up, and with a heavy heart went out into the fields, 
and walked, without knowing whither his road led, until he found 
himself in the front of a small public-house, of no very good repute, 
if Barber Rossiter could be believed, for once ina way. Some one 


school. 
prise, when another voice took up the chorus. Charles fancied he 
recognized the tones of it, but not well enough to determine who 
the singer was. Any anxiety on the matter ceased when Mr. Fother- 
goose, pipe in hand, presented himself at the inn-door, and looking 


hawthorn having concealed Charles fiom observation. 

Resolving to avoid the house, Charles turned round and took the 
road which led to the town where our old friend, Mr. Grace, resided. 
He had gone about a mile, when he passed a sharp-looking boy, 
who stared him full in the face, and seemed surprised that Charles 
did not address him. The boy paused for a minute, and then came 
running back, and said, 

“Sir !—I say, sir!—I’m the lad as was sent to Bratchley. I seed 
the ostler, and he said it was all right, and he’s ordered his horse at 
six o'clock.” 

“T don’t understand you, my lad,” said Charles. 

“What, bean’t you the gentleman as sent I to Bratchley, to ax for 
a message from the ostler at the White Lion?” 

“Tsent you! No, my lad, you are mistaken, I assure you,” re- 
plied Charles, smiling at the bewildered look of the rustic messen- 
ger. “Good day,” and he walked on. 

The boy appeared incredulous still, and scratched his shock head, 
without apparently clearing the mystery. 

Meanwhile Mr. Fothergoose, and the friend who had kindly assist- 
ed in the chorus, and whose voice Charles Wycherley had remarked, 
but failed to recognize, sat on either side of a blazing wood-fire, in 
the small parlor of the Green Dragon. The table was littered with 
tobacco-ashes, fragments of partially burnt matches, two large- 
sized rummers, aud a brass box filled with the nicotian weed. 
Fothergoose was still busy with his pipe, but his friend had folded 
his arms across his bosom, and with legs outstretched was sleeping, 
either from fatigue or the effect of their carouse ; most probably 
from the latter cause, as the eyes of Fothergoose were bloodshot 
and half closed, and his face flushed until it almost rivalled the 
glowing embers at which he was staring. His reverie was disturbed 


head, stood ready to be questioned. 

“Oh! you're back at last,’’ said Fothergoose, spreading himself 
out in his chair ; ** you're a thorough-bred snail, you are, and might 
run a race with a maggot.” 

“It warn’t my fault, sir,” 
White Lion kept I waiting ; he says it’s all right, and he’s ordered 
his horse at six a’clack, sir.” 

“ Well, now you want your shilling, I suppose?” said Fothergoose, 
searching his pockets for the coin in vain, and then shaking his 
sleeping companion. “ Hullo, old fellow! hullo! rouse up. Lere’s 
the Mercury come back, and I want a shilling.” 

The sleeper awoke, drowsily, and then stared vacantly at the boy. 

Had the ghost of his grandfather stood before him, the lad could 
not have shown more terror and surprise. 

“Why, what’s the matter with the fool?—he looks frightened,” 
said Fothergoose, as his companion tendered the lad a shilling, but 
which he made no effort to take. 

“Na’! na’?—it won't do!” cried the boy, “I ain't a going to ha’ 

He be a ghaist or a devil!” 

“ What do you mean, you young imp?” exclaimed Fothergoose, 
laughing, and shaking the boy violently ; “ what do you mean ¢”’ 

“ Why, I seed he afore, just now, a going to Bratchley, and now I 
see he asleep afore the fire. He's a ghaist, or the ould one!” 

Fothergoose’s companion whispered something into his ear, 
which immediately put an end to his risibility. 

“He has seen him, Fothergoose, depend upon it,” he said, “ and 
who knows but it’s as well that he should have done so? Here, my 
lad, take your shilling—don’t be afraid; I'm neither ghost nor 
demon. And now mark me: if you say nothing of what you've seen 
or heard until this day week, you shall have another; but if you 
chatter about what does not concern you, I'll break every bone in 
your skin.” 

The boy did not hesitate any longer; and taking the shilling, 
rushed out of the house as fast as his legs would carry him. 

Fothergoose repeated the message the boy had delivered, and his 
companion instantly rang the bell, and ordered their horse to be put 
to their gig and brought to the door. While paying the bill (which 
was principally for brandy and tobacco), the friend of Fothergoose 
inquired, carelessly, the distance to Canterbury. 

“Twelve miles, sir,’ said the host—* or perhaps a quarter less. 
Are you going there to-night 7” 

“ Yes,” was the answer; “ and a cold ride we shall have of it 

In a few minutes more, Fothergoose and his friend were on their 
road toward Canterbury. The horse they drove was nearly thorough- 
bred, very fast, and had been evid®ntly accustomed to rough usage. 

They had not gone more than a couple of miles when they turned 


suddenly to the right down a lane. The 


it. 





day was now closing in, 
and noce but one well acquainted with the country would have ven- 
tured upon such a track. Abont a mile and three-quarters down 
this lane there was another turning to the right, and which was the 
road to a tile-kiln, situated in the midst of a large forest. They con- 
tinued to travel ata rapid pace, although the road, which was of 
loose sand, made the Jabor of the horse very considerable. At 
length they emerged into what in summer-time was a green lane ; 
but now the rime had silvered it over, and the frost had made the 
ruts hard and somewhat dangerous. Nevertheless, the two men 
| kept on their way, and at the same rapid pace, until the main road 
was again in view. 





within was singing a popular song of the day, and in a manner | 
that smacked of the metropolitan rather than of the provincial | 
Charles stopped and listened with some expression of sur- | 


up and down the road, retreated again into the house, a clump of | 


by the entrance of the young rustic, who, stroking his bristling | 


replied the boy; “it was Bob at the | 


“That’s what I call doubling the cape,” said Fothergoose’s com- 
panion. “ Old Spiggot, at the Green Dragon, thinks us on our road 
to Canterbury, when we are five miles nearer London than when we 
left his dirty inn and villainous brandy.” 

The men both dismounted from the gig, and with one accord 
pulled off their heavy coats and threw them into the vebicle. Fother- 
goose took a strap from under the seat, and proceeded to fasten the 
horse's fetiock and forearm together. 

“ He'll never move for an hour,” said he, “if I only add a nose- 
bag, which I have here—a trick I learned among the gipsies, and 
better than any hobler’s.” 

He then unlocked a well in the footboard of the gig, and took 
from it two short round-headed sticks, and a brace of pistols. 

“ Let us hope these won’t be required,” said Fothergoose, hand- 
ing one of each of the weapons to his friend ; “ but if the old one 
barks, we must bite—eh ?” 

“IT don’t like the notion of using violence,” answered his friend ; 
‘‘aud I would rather not trust myself with this, Fothergoose,” giv- 
ing him back the pistol. 

“I never refuse the help of such a friend,” replied Fothergoose. 
“But, hark! Is not that the sound of hoofs ?” 

Both listened for a moment, and then the clatter of a trotting 
horse was distinctly audible. 

‘The moon had risen, and the leaden clouds having drifted away, 
it was now as light as day. The road to the left formed a gentle 
hill, and on the top of it, standing out distinctly in the clear moon- 
| light, was the figure of a horseman. Gradually he became lost to 
the view as he descended into the shadow of the road, and the two 
| men, buttoning their coats closely around them, walked slowly to- 
wards him. 








CHAPTER V. 

Six!—seven!—eight! The clock has struck eight, and Charles 
Wycherley not returned. The candles are unlighted on the table, 
but the blazing wood-fire and the moonlight shining in through the 
window, give light enough to show Mrs. Wycherley seated at the 
| table, her head resting between her hands. She is busy with the 
| past, and with the future. The angel-faces of her twin boys are 
turned vp to her as they lie nestling in their wicker cradle, and an- 
other face—an angel's also now—is beaming with a parent’s love, 
as it looks towards her. Her eyes then fill with tears, and wash 
away the vision. The future seems made of indistinct shadows that 
| leave a chill upon the heart, and she longs for the return of Charles 
| to break the spell which so oppresses her. Christmas Eve! It is 
not like those of the old time. 

Hark! She hears, or fancies she hears, some one creeping 
stealthily about tke house. A shadow on the wall where the moon- 
beams came in through the window, makes her turn round to the 
light ; but the object, whatever it was, that catsed the shadow has 
gone. The door, always on the latch, opens, and the figure of a 
man, apparently weak and faint, filis up the space. Mrs. Wycherley 
, has started up and hastened to the new comer, for he has called her 
“ Mother!” 

It was Raymond—her son Raymond, whom she had not seen for 
more than three years, who then stood before her. He was as pale 
as death, and a single red line streaked his cheek from the temple 
downwards. 

“Oh, my boy—my boy! what has happened?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wycherley, leading the tottering man to a seat. 

“ Presently you shall know, but for God’s sake give me something 
| to drink ; water—brandy—anything !” said Raymond. 
| Ina minute a glass was at his lips. 

“ Are you alone, mother,” he asked; and not waiting to be 
answered, continued: “ Where is Charles ?” 

“Gone out—I have expected him back this hour. 
happened?” 

“Nothing much. My horse fell with me about an hour ago, and I 
| have cut my temple with a stone,” he replied, and by the help of 
the table made his way to the window, and looked out anxiously. 

“| will send for the doctor,” said his mother; but he caught her 
by the arm as she passed by him, and, in a half-whisper, mut- 
' tered— 

“No! no! No one must know of my coming here to-night—no 
one except Charles!” 

Mrs. Wycherley was too bewildered to reply immediately ; and 
| Raymond resumed: 

* Let me go to bed—in the old room there—in Charles’s room; an 
| hour’s sleep will put me right. Should any one ask for me, you must 

not say I am here”—and again he looked out of the window, and 
' appeared relieved by the survey. 

Mrs. Wycherley instantly lighted a candle, and, without further 
question, led the way into Charles's room. She seemed to act with- 
out the exercise of ber own will, and did whatever Raymond told 
her like a machine. 

“T will lie downin my clothes. 
curtains, mother.” She did so. 

“Shade the light from the bed, but do not put it out. 
would be better in the fire-place.” 
silently. 

“ Now leave me, if you please, and let me see Charles as soon as 
he returns!’ She said “‘ Yes,”’ and stooping over her son, offered to 
| kiss him. For a moment Raymond appeared to cecoil from her em- 
brace, and when he submitted to it, had there been light on his face 
it would have looked crimson. 

She lighted the candle upon the table, and looked up at the clock. 
A quarter to nine. Where was Charles? Mra. Wycherley went into 
the kitchen, and sent her little maid to bed. She was almost a child, 
about fifteen, yet to-night her mistress was afraid of her, and could 
not leave her until she had watched her to her room, and fancied 
she was asleep. 

Mrs. Wycherley returned to herroom as the clock struck ten, and 
a few minutes afterwards she heard Charles come up the garden and 
try the door. It was locked. She could not call to mind that she 
had done so. Had Raymond fastened it unperceived by her? 

She opened the door and Charles came in. His face was flushed, 
and on the front of his shirt was a crimson stain, about the size of a 
man’s hand. 

“More blood!” 
terror. 

“Do not be alarmed, mother,” said Charles, smiling, “ I am not 
hurt. There, sit down, and i will tell you my adventure.” 

Mrs. Wycherley did as he requested, and with an undefined im- 
pression that what she was about to hear was in some way connected 
with Raymond. ‘ 

“ Afier my conversati: n this morning,” said Charles, “I walked 
over to Bratchley, thinking that Uncle Grace was the best person I 


What has 


Draw the blind and close the 


Perhaps it 
She obeyed, moving about 


exclaimed Mrs. 


Wycherley, starting back in 


could consult in my great sorrow, for such it was. Well, uncle 
thought and felt with you, mother; but he also fancied that he had 
eloquence enough to plead my cause with Mr. Leonard ; and as he 








had this very day completed the sale of Cherry Farm for him, and 
greatly to his advantage, be thought the better plan would be to 
come over this evening, Christmas Eve, you know, and try what 
So he had his old mare harnessed, and off we came, 
Why do you keep looking 


could be done. 


leaving Bratchley about seven o'clock. 


atmy bedroom-door, mother?” 

“{—you faucy so—go on with your story,” replied Mrs. Wych; 
erley. 

* Well, we had just reached the brow of Ranger’s Hill when we 
beard voices loud in altercation, followed by cries of help, and then 
two pistols were discharged rapidiy in succession.” 

Mrs. Wycherley pressed her hand upon her lips, as though to check 
any exclamation that might be provoked by Charles's narrative. 

“At the bottom of the hill we saw—for the moon shone brightly— 
three men ; two were hurrying away, and one was laying on the 
road. Before we could reach the fallen man we heard the noise of 
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wheels, as though a light vehicle of some kind was driven off at a 
great pace. Why, mother, don’t look so alarmed. No serious evil, 
I hope, has come of the matter.” 

Mrs. Wycherley signed him by her hand to go on. 

“‘ When we came to the man in the road we found he was no other 
than Mr. Leonard, who had been waylaid by two scoundrels, and 
after a desperate struggle shot through the leg. They had also 
robbed him of nearly £3,000 in gold and notes. Mr. Grace had pru- 
dently taken the numbers of the notes, and is now dispatching a 
messenger to London to stop payment of them in the morning. 

“And no trace of the robbers—not the least?” asked Mrs. 
Wycherley almost inaudibly. 

“None agpresent,” replied Charles ; “ though, when we had taken 
Mr. Leonard home, and he had partially recovered from his agitation, 
he”—and Charles smiled—“ he almost accused me as one of the 
rascals.” 

Mrs. Wycherley partly rose from her chair, and gasped for breath. 

“Don’t mind that, mother,” continned Charles. “Uncle Grace 
laughed at the fancy, and told him that I had been with him all the 
evening.” 

“He said one of these robbers was like you?” inquired Mrs. 
Wycherley, pausing at every word almost. “My God! if it should 
2 so!” She rose up and went to the room where Raymond was 
ying. 

“ Mother, mother!” cried Charles; “what affects you in this 
way? 

“Hush! Stay where you are; I have a sick man in this room— 
stay where you are!” and Mrs. Wycherley entered the chamber, 

‘and closed the door after her. 

Charles was puzzled to know what all this meant. A sick man, 
and he not told his name! What could be the meaning of all this 
mystery ? 

Mr. Grace arrived during the absence of Mrs. Wycherley, and 
Charles informed him of the circumstances that had just occurred. 

As they satin silence waiting her return, they heard within the 
chamber sounds of passionate grief. Before they could reach the 
door the sounds had ceased, and in a few minutes after Mrs. Wycher- 
ley came back, every line in her colorless face deepened almost to 
blackness. 

“Thank Heaven you are here, George,” she said, taking her 
brother’s hand ; “I have a dreadful revelation to make. Charles, 
listen if the girl is sleeping.” 

Charles obeyed, and reported that he could hear her breathing 
audibly. 

Mrs. Wycherley looked first at one and then at the other, as she 
whispered, 

“Raymond is in there !” 

Both brother and son looked surprised and pleased at the intelli- 
gence. 

“Raymond, I say, is lying there—his clothes turn and soiled—his 
head bleeding !” 

Pa men started, both at her words and manner of delivering 
them. 
. “Are you fools not to guess the rest, or must I blister ny tongue 
by telling you? Mr. Leonard said, did he not, that one—one ot the 
men was—like you!” and trembling from head to foot as she spoke, 
she fell back into a chair. 

Charles and his uncle looked at each other with dismay; and 
then, without speaking, bent over Mrs. Wycherley. 

“It isso! he has confessed all to me—just now! O my unhappy 
boy, my unhappy boy!” and tears came to the relief of the agonized 
mother. 

It was some time before she recovered from this paroxysm ; and 
when she had regained mastery over her feelings, she said abruptly, 
“Well, what is to be done? To-morrow may be too late to save 
him—to save us from infamy and exposure! Unless he change 
soon, a doctor mu t be had, or he will die—he will die !—die in his 
sin! George—Charles, what is to be done?” 

Neither could suggest any safe means of concealment or succor, 

“Ah!” she exclaimed at last, “the way isclear. All that ever 
formed part of my life is now nothing to me. Everything around 
me cries out ‘Shame, shame!’ and I could with my own band set 
in a blaze this polluted dwelling! My husband from his grave will 
cry out and reproach me that 1 have lost one of our precious ones 
by some fault in my teaching, and that the honored name he left is 
blackened by my defects! Charles, there is one way to preserve 
his memory White in the remembrance of his friends and kindred. 
I did not think that what you prayed for so earnestly to-day, would 
before the'‘morrow prove the salvation of us all.” 

Charles‘ recoiled from the earnestness of Lis mother’s look and 
speech; and was about to reply, when she checked him by saying, 

“It must be as you said. To-night—this hour you must quit 
Grassvale, and with all speed leave England for Australia. Raymond 
must assume your name until bis recovery—the wonderful resem- 
blance between-you will make such deception easy—and when he is 
safe I will sell all—all—all ; then come to you and die!” 

“Mother, yourave!” cried Charles. “ Ask me to give up my good 
name to one——” 

“ Who is your brother and my child!” exclaimed his mother. 

“T cannot do it, mother. To-night Mr. Leonaré has spoken to me 
as he never spoke before, and there is hope——” 

“Of what?” said Mrs. Wycherley. “ That when your brother is 
hunted down, tried and sent to die on a gallows, Mr. Leonard will 
give his daughter in marriage to his brother! There is no hope of 
good from this night’s dreadful doings. George, what do you 
advise ?” 

Her brother remained silent. 

“You dare not answer, or you would say I have pointed out the 
only course to save my son and his brother, and to preserve the 
memory of their father from dishonor! Oh, Charles, think if he 
were here to plead for his own good name, would you refuse to 
save it?” 

Charles fell on his knees and hid his face in his mother’s lap, and 
cried aloud. 

The old church clock struck midnight. And so passed away the 
Christmas Eve in the Old World. 





PART Il.—THE NEW WORLD. 
CHAPTER I. 
Lucy Leonarp and her father are upon the sea in the good ship 
Brougham, bound for Australia. 

Mr. Fothergoose has preceded them some two years, having left 
England under most unfavorable circumstances. His fitness for 
emigration was the subject of anxious consideration to twelve 
respectable men at the Old Bailey, Mr. Fothergoose having been 
found in possession of a certain note for £500, and which formed part 
ofasum stolen on the highway from the person of Mr. Geotfrey 
Leonard. It was fortunate for Mr. Fothergoose that he could not be 
identified as one of the actual robbers; and for that reason, as well 
as for another to which we may hereafter allude, he did not endeavor 
to implicate his friend Raymond Wycherley. Mr. Fothergoose bore 
his fate in silence ; and after a short probation at the Hulks, was 


forwarded as a settler for fourteen years to New South Wales. 

Whilst the good ship is making her long and prosperous voyage, 
we will narrate some of the occurrences of the two years which 
have passed away since the Christmas Eve which came and went so 
sadly, and changed the life of more than one of the persons of our 
story. 


Mrs. Wycherley’s forebodings of the danger which threatened 
Raymond were realised, and it required months of constant care to 
effect his recovery. One of the pistol-balls (whether directed at him 
intentionally or not, Raymond could not say, although Mr. Fother- 
goose could) had grazed his temple ; and the wound, though slight 
in appearance, was difficult to heal, as erysipelas supervened, pro- 
duced, no doubt, by the disorderly life the patient had led previously. 





Fothergoose had secured the plunder; and, either through avarice 
or fear, did not seek to learn the fate of his guilty comrade. The 
evening succeeding the robbery, Mr. Grace removed Raymond to a 
small farmhouse he had at some distance from Grassvale, and there 
detained him until his cure was completed, the doctor always under 
the belief that it was Charles whom he was attending. 

Lucy, it must be confessed, was somewhat disappointed that after 
what had passed between her father and Charles on Christmas Eve, 
the latter had not called to improve so favorable a circumstance. 
Was he too generous to take advantage of a service that any one 
would have rendered? Should she obtain her father’s permission to 
write and thank him for his kindness? There was no need of that, 
her father had already done so. When a second day had passed 
and Charles had not been to the farm, her father startled her by 
inquiring the reason of his absence. With all a loving woman's 
hope she caught at the belief that her father’s new interest in her 
lover might have overcome the objection to his position. And so 
she told her father of their meeting under the church-porch, and all 
that they had promised to each other in their despair. Should she 
call him back ¢ 

No. This robbery bad taken away nearly all her father’s savings ; 
more, much more than half the gold of which he had been so careful, 
and in the possession of which he had been so proud and so exacting. 
Now when he was poor he could not recall the words he had spoken 
when he was rich, nor must Lucy be the first to seek a change—it 
was not a maiden’s part. 

Lucy thought and felt otherwise, for she saw no shame in her love. 
She had told Charles she had given him all her heart; and it was 
to gain the right to take it that he had engaged himself to years of 
toil and exile. She thought this over and over again as she sat by 
her father's bedside, but had not the courage to say it. 

Another day, and no Charles—no letter! 

That night Lucy did not sleep; and as soon as it was light she 
was on her way to Mrs. Wycherley’s cottage. She could not resist 
the impulse which took her there, and must have obeyed if it had 
led to her death. The door was open, and the little maid, who was 
on her knees making the fire, looked up in wonder as Lucy entered. 

Good morning, Jane ; when will Mrs. Wycherley be down stairs 7” 
Lucy said, hurriedly. 

“Please, missus is not at home. She and Mr. Charles and Mr. 
Grace all went away on Christmas Day, and haven’t come back.” 

Lucy, rendered senseless by the girl’s statement, would have 
fallen but for the wall. 

“Gone!” she exclaimed at length. “Gone! Where?” 

“Vm sure 1 don’t know, miss,’ answered Jane. ‘“ Mr. Grace came 
here last night, and asked me if I was frightened to be in the house 
by myself, aud I said I was, and he said | had better get mother to 
come and stay with me; and so I did, only mother’s gone to get 
father’s breakfast, and——-’ The girl would have gone on, had not 
Lucy staggered to the door for air, although the morning was very cold 
and frosty. In a few minutes she recovered from the faintness 
which had oppressed her. 

“Heis gone, then! Heis gone! Without one word—one line— 
to say good-bye! His mother would not let him go alone, as I have 
done, but has given up all that she loved and cherished to share the 
exile of her son. Oh, she will hate me for asking such a sacrifice, 
and teach him, perhaps, to think me cold, selfish and exacting! 
What shalll do? Where shall I go for comfort or advice ?” 

She found no answer, and with a heavy heart went home again. 

In a few days more Mrs. Wycherley’s cottage was announced for 
sale, and the only story Barber Rossiter could tell was this: Mr. 
Grace had been over to Grassvale, and sent away a cart-load of nick- 
nacks and books from the cottage, as the Wycherileys had left Eng- 
land for ever. Polter, the builder, was to have an annuity of £5 a- 
year to keep old Wycherley’s tombstone in thorough repair, in case 
they should want the old gentleman's address, and not know where 
to find him. Rossiter was aunoyed that he had been kept out of the 
Wycherley secret, and so became spiteful. 

Yes! the Wycherleys had left Grassvale, and gone none knew 
whither! Charles had obeyed his mother’s request, stung, bitterly 
stung to think for whose sake he was required to take a course which 
he had been forbidden to pursue when it promised to insure his own 
happiness. What was he not required to sacrifice for this bad 
brother? His own good name, which he had preserved without a 
stain—the hope that Lucy Leonard might be his wife! How could 
he ask her hand with the guilty secret in his bosom? How ask her 
to make kindred with one whose whole life had been pointing to the 
gallows? He saw but one course before him, and he followed it, 
without making even Lucy his confidant. How could he, without 
placing in jeopardy the one his mother prized so much above him- 
self? So he went bis way ; and the place which had known him, 
knew him no more. 

Mrs. Wycherley, of her twin-born sons, had now only Raymond ; 
and her mother’s love, which never grew weary nor despairing, be- 
gan anew the labor of her young life, when she had sought to train 
her forward child to bear fruit that was good. Now there were 
rotten branches on the tree, and cankers on the stem, and rank 
weeds about the roots; but she had patience for the task, and, with 
God's blessing on her work, she did not despair. When and where 
will she gather her harvest? 

Mr. Leonard’s wound, combined with grief for the loss of his money 
(no more than £500 were recovered), kept him long an invalid, with 
Lucy only for his nurse. As she sat hour by hour by her father’s 
bedside, her thoughts would wander over the sea, searching, as it 
were, for Charles in every big ship whose course was to the Indian 
Ocean. Australia! Australia! was ever in her ears and before her 
eyes. Whatever she could find relating to that young world she 
read and read, until she fancied she could map out that distant land, 
and find her way to him whenever he might call her. With her 
mind so possessed, it is no wonder that her father came also to talk 
of this new land of promise, where labor was lord paramount, and 
dignified more than goldin the pocket, or blood of kings in the veins; 
where the flocks were counted by thousands, and their increase by 
hundreds ; and where the seasons were so changed that the weary 
of the old world who sought this new Canaan would lose the land- 
marks of their past sorrows and disappointments. 

As the old man’s strength returned, his interest in Lucy’s readings 
increased ; and when he saw the color come back into her cheeks, 
and the brightness into her eyes, as she told of the increasing plenty 
and the growing greatness of the young colony, might not he be 
taking part in its advancement? 

Her father’s feart beat quicker in his bosom, until he resolved to 
gratify the longings of his child, and begin life afresh in this new 
land, twelve thousand miles away! 

Twelve thousand miles has the good ship traversed, for hark to 
the cry of Land! 

(To be continued.) 


LAMARTINE. 


A FRencnu correspondent of an English paper gives the following 
grotesque portrait of the mammoth mendicant of the age: 
**Lamartine is still at Milly. His loud lament concerning the 
non-fulfilment of the subscription for the two millions necessary to 
pay off bis debts and eave his estates has found no response, and it 
is feared that, ¢fter all, the latter must come to the hammer, as not 
a single bidder hes appeared for the purchase. Emile Pereire was 
much inclined to bny the largest of the three, but was deterred, as 
every Other speculator has been, by the utter impossibility of con- 
tunuing to hold the property on the same terms as those adopted by 
Lamartine. No jaborer will ever be induced to work for any other 
master—no other master will ever find tavor in the eyes of the 
peasantry. The spoiling has been mutual the wondrous verve 
and activity foxy which the poet. was alaays distinguished still exist, 
both au physique and au moral, and to listen to the history of his 
Gay is to learn the secret of the immense quantity of work he has 
been able to accomplish, and the never-failing supplies he has been 











able to furnisk to the booksellere. He rises at four, and sets about 
work immediately, never stirring from his library until eleven, by 
which time, having accompiished the most incredible quantity of 
writing, he considers his task for the day at an end, and, 
dressing, he repairs to the drawing-room, where, by this time, his 
guests are all assembled, some of them but that moment out of their 
rooms, and scarcely as yet awake to the business of the day and the 
bustle of the world around them. Madame Lamartine, whose task 
is that of entertaining the various invités. to*the chateau during the 
hours at which the host is forcibly engaged in his study, who 
does so with a courtesy and.grace : all. but consoles many 
persons for the temporary absence of her husband, then leads the 
way to the breakfast-room, where a déjeiner a la fourshette is served, 
and Lamartine, for the first time in the day, takes food. 

*‘ His sparing and frugal habits render him soon satisfied, and 
asking leave of his guests, he then, in order neither to lose time nor 
the society of his friends, calls for the letters which may have arrived 
by that morning’s post. ‘These are brought in a large wicker basket, 
and deposited on a table at Lamartine’s elbow. He looks at the 
address of each (they sometimes amount to a formidable number), 
and placing a tew before him, he hands the others to Madame 
Lamartine, who, in her turn, requests the assistance of volunteers 
to unseal and read the appalling shower of missives which now and 
then literally pours in tnick and dru asa hail-storm. No mo 
being could ever be made to believe, without seeing, the variety, 
the number, the absurdity, the passion of these letters. Most of 
them, and Lamartine seems to know them by instinct, are declara- 
tions of love and devotion from ladies old, young and middle-aged, 
of every clime and country under heaven. These sometimes cause 
a smile of pity, at others a teeling of interest in the poet, who, as 
the letters are read aloud, will interrupt the reader to express 
approbation if any new or original idea, or any happy rhyme (for 
these notes are almost invariably written in verse) happens to stnke 
upon his ear. 

** One of his ccrrespondents is a young English lady, who vows to 
remain for ever single for his sake, and, with true Platonic disin- 
terestedness, declares almost as much love and admiration for 
Madame Lamartine as for the poet himself, and founds her reasons 
for this feeling upon the undoubted charm and merit of the woman 
who has succeeded in captivating the love of so great and glorious 
a man. ‘ 

‘The operation of reading the correspondence, some of which 
treats of far other matters than love and poetry, being demands for 
help, yearning cries from brother poets in their pain, loud wailings 
from the helpless in their trouble, with here and there a threaten- 
ing, insolent letter from a dun who will wait no longer, and must be 
prid at once. In general these latter are thrown aside; while the 
former are all, without exception, marked on the cover with figures 
by the hand of the poet himself, who thereby announces to his man 
of business in Paris, to whom they are despatched, the amount 
which he wishes to bestow in eacn case. Perhaps never in this 
world did any private individual bestow so much in charity as La- 
martine; the immense and overwhelming pride, while a curse to 
himself, has proved a blessing to thousands, and should rescue his 
name from the obloquy which is thrown upon it, by finding some 
slight excuse for the utter want of dignity and immense platitude of 
which he is guilty in the begging system he has adopted; but this 
inconceivable pride blinds him even to his own self-respect, and he 
exclaims ‘ Noblesse ob/ige,’ with as much self-delusion as though 
his.ancestors wore spurs of gold and banner of silk at the First 
Crusade. 

‘* After the repast the assembled guests are free to wander hither 
and thither wheresoever they please. Here Lamartine assumes a 
new character, but the poet stands revealed in spite of the disguise, 
for no real farmer would consent to wear such thick hobnail shoes 
nor such a broad-brimmed hat, and surely such stout leathern a 
gings are not necessary anywhere than by the Mississippi or Del- 
aware. But here Lamartine is at home, If there is anything he 
prides himself upon it is his ability in business. * Poetry,’ said 
he, with great simplicity, one day to a friend, ‘is my trade—litera- 
ture my profession—but buying gnd selling is my vocation, and for 
this was I born.’ 

**It is, meanwhile, a favorite saying in the country that ed ed 
(the name by which the squire is distinguished in that part of the 
world) has been sent by Providence to prevent the escrocs from 
leaving it, as they always can find plenty of work to do with him. 
I'he ‘dargains’ made by Lamartine with the ‘ hopest”. peasantry 
on his estate would have furnished Gil Blas with many a4 merry page. 
The diseased cattle, the rotten timber, the fermenting forage with 
which he has managed to ericumber the premises has always excited 
pity and astonishment even in the minds of his city visitors. 

** The day closes early at this season of the year, and the guests 
return to the chateau either to retire to their respective rooms, or to 
assemble round the fire in the drawing-room until dinner. Mean- 
while, Lamartine is closeted in his study with his secretary, and 
busily occupied in answering the letters received in the morning— 
scarcely leaving himself time to make a hasty toilet ere the dinner- 
bell sounds, and he appears amongst the company all smiles and 
freshness—the farmer who has sometimes walked over many miles 
of ploughed land, in heavy boots and stiff leggings entirely forgotten 
—and now resuming his own character of the highly-polished and 
finished gentleman, standing on the rug before the fire, dispensing 
kind inquiries and courteous speeches to all. . 

‘* After dinner begins the real enjoyment of the day for strangers. 
Lamartine then indulges in that flow of anecdote which none but 
himself in our day can keep up so valiantly or so long. His memory 
is still so wonderiul that many. people have imagined he must be in 
possession of some secret for retaining facts and names. Dates 
have always escaped him altogether. Atten o’clock he retires; and 
although the company is free to remain in the drawing-room as long 
as it suitsthem, but a very short time elapses after his departure 
before the lights are extinguished and stillness reigns at Milly.”*.« 








Independence versus Impudence.—It would appear as though Aus» 
tralia was rivalling New York in that peculiar institution denominated “‘ Seryant- 
gulism.’’ Kelly’s *‘ Australia’’ gives some queer instances of this : 

‘‘The following is a verbatim transcript of a conversation [ overheard 
between a tall, broad-shouldered Scotch woman and a young housewife, about 
two-and-twenty, who wished to engage her ; : 

* Do you desire a situation ?’—‘ Not particularly.’ ‘ 

* Are you open to an engagement ?’—‘ Well—yes,’ 

‘ want a general servant.’ vege o9 

* Rave you a large family?’ (Young mistress blushes, and el) the girls 
around indulge ina aye No, I have one little child.’ 

‘Is it a croes child ?—‘ Oh, dear, no—quite the contrary.’ 

‘Do you keep any other servant?’ 

* We bave a very useful boy.’ 

*Who would wait at table ?’—‘ Yes’ 

* and run errands ?’——‘ Yes.’ 

* And open the door ?’—*‘ Yes.’ 

‘ And clean the knives and boots ?’—‘ Yes.’ 

‘ And assist in the housework ?’—‘ Weil, I-——’ 

‘ And nurse the in‘ant ?’—‘ Oh, no ; that would be your duty.’ 

‘Then I am very sorry I cannot oblige you. Iam neither a perambulater 
nor a baby-jumper, ma’am.’ ”’ , 

As a pendant we give the following strange trial in London : 

Suxrirs’s CourT—Hrarnx vs. GrEENwoop.—This was an action for one 
mooth’s wagea, allegéd to be due under the tollowing peculiar circumstances; 
Piaintiff, who told her tale with considerable dignity, said she went into 
de/endant’s rervice at the annual wages of eight pounds. This sum she was at 
first to receive monthly But the ve y first gay detendant behaved to her in & 
inost scandalous manuer, and plaintiff gave her notice. 

His Hovor—What, give notice the first day ? 

Piaintiifi—Yes, she behaved more like a savage than a mistress. At the end 
of the week she told me to go, and threw me and my box into the street 
together. . 

Deiendavt said that plaintiff had greatly misstated the tr tions betwer 
them. The girl conducted herself very badly, and used to go about the house 
with her hair turned back and a bow of light-colored ribbons at the back of 
head. (Laughier.) She refused to wear a cap. — 

fis Honor—A cap is much more becoming. I never heard of such a 5 
What can be more becoming than to see a servant modestly and cleanly doeseel’ 
Bows, indeed | 

Dejendant—She was only with me one week, and that money I have paid into 
court. 

risintif—Ob, I gave you &@ month’s no‘ice and agreed to remain, although 
you did not suit me at all, but you would not let me. : 

Defendant—She did all she could to annoy me. she used to lie in bed in the 
morning till seven o'clock, 

. Plain iff—You bad a good character with me from my previous place, Bwas 
there nine montib 


His Hon ¢—Although I dare say they put up with a great deal. Sens coe 





I think plaintiff is entitled to a verdict, but I would advise her to wear 
aod pot flaunting bows. That frightfal love of fine things is the rain of 


the servants in London, Verdict for plaintiff, — 





| 
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SKETCHES IN GUATEMALA—PLAZA OF RETALULEN, GUATEMALA, SOUTH AMERICOA.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


from the nooks and crannies where it had accumulated. Some years. the line of demarcation (which is as straight and as even az pos- 
SKETCHES IN GUATEMALA. since a terrible thunder storm occurred here ; there was a ball that | sible), except that on the legs and arms there are several moles 
By Our Special Correspondent. evening, and it came on whilst the dancing and merriment was at | or spots with black hairs from half an inch to an inch in length 
Antigua GuaTemaLa, November, 1858. its height. A violent clap of thunder, 80 deafening as to com- 


In my last I briefly chronicled my arrival in this city, sending you | pletely overpower the music and all other noises, took place ; 
one young man present, 





some views of the character and 
scenery en route, and of the ruins 
of the Viceregal palace and 
various churches. On my way 
here from San José, however, I 
halted for some time at Retalulen, 
four days’ journey from San José. 
Nothing of the slightest interest 
occurred during our journey, and 
we were glad when the t 


it is said, in mockery 
raised his arm and dared 
a repetition of it; scarce- 
ly, however, had _ the 
words passed his lips when 
the whole room was filled 
with the lurid glare of the 
lightning, accompanied 
with a violent shock and a 
deafening peal of thunder, 
and nearly every person 
in the room was hurled to 
the ground. Of some sixty 
persons present, eight 
were killed on the spot 
(including the young 
man), and over forty 
others were more or less 
affected by it—some car- 
rying the marks with them 
to this day. 


A most extraordinary 
girl was born and ha 
hitherto resided in thi 
town—now, however, she 
will proceed to the city of 
Guatemala with her uncle, 
who is my servant, to re- 
main there for the pre- 
sent. She is in her tenth 
year. This girl is perfectly 
covered, from a little 
above the knees to the 
breasts, with the short 
black hair and skin of the 
monkey found on this 
coast. In fact, the part 
of her body alluded to, 
on first appearance might 
well pass for that of a 
monkey. It is a remark- 
able fact that no stray 
hairs or discoloration of 
the skin occurs outside 














y 
was relieved by entering the little 
town or village. 


Retalulen (an Indian word sig- 
nifying the “ Beautiful Land”), is 
@ town of some five thousand in- 
habitants, Ladinos, or half breeds, 
and Indians. It was much larger 
at the time of the Spanish con- 
quest —is beautifully situated 
upon the Pacific slope, and is 
surrounded by large cattle estates 
and a few coffee plantations. A 
detachment of soldiers was on 
parade in the plaza as I entered, 
and were surrounded by a large 
crowd of idle inhabitants watch- 
ing their movements. Most of the 
soldiers were pure Indians, and 
their state of efficiency, if pre- 
dicated on the awkwardness of 
their movements, must be low. 
Yet these men make obedient and 
tolerably intelligent troops. 
Their uniform is nothing more 
than a light cotton jacket and 
pantaloons. 

Retalulen is celebrated for the 
severity of its thunder storms, and 
one night during my short stay 
I experienced one of the most 
fearful and terrific that it has 
ever been my lot to witness. It 
shook the houses to their very 
eundations, and made the dust fiy 


MA 





GROUP OF GUATEMALA INDIAN WOMEN. 











GUATEMALA INDIAN WATER CARRIEE, 


The girl is of the class called Ladino, appears tolerably intelli- 
gent, but is said to be very tricky and cunning. The mother of 
this girl had in a measure abandoned her ; her father is unknown ; 
the woman always refuses to say 
who it is, and gets into a great 
rage whenever questioned on the 
subject. Here is a sublime chance 
for Barnum! 

After a five days’ sojourn at 
Retalulen, I started for Guatemala 
city by the route known as the 
coast road. At the distance of 
about a league (the Guatemalian 
league is equal to two miles 
sixty-two one hundredths, English 
measurement), — we passed 
through the puebla of San Sebas- 
tian. This is alarge, exclusively 
Indian village, of about five thou- 
sand inhabitants; and I should 
judge, from what I saw, contain- 
ing some six or seven thousand 
long, lank, miserable-looking 
pigs. I was glad to get through 
the place, for the stench was most 
annoying, and filth and drunken- 
ness appeared to reign para- 
mount. Soon after leaving San 
Sebastian we reached the river 
Samala, which we crossed on an 
original kind of bridge, made of 
wattles, laid down crosswise on 
some beams, but of so ricketty a 
nature, that we had to dismount 
from our mules on going over, and 
even then it swayed to and fro 
alarmingly. The town of San 
Sebastian collects toll for crossing 
the bridge, and it is said that from 
this source is derived the means 
of keeping up the supply of 
aguardiente, the effects of which 
are so visible among its inhabi- 
tants. 

This section of country is very 
fertile, but is very little culti- 
vated. Sugar, coffee and cotton 

(Oontinued on page 136.) 
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SKETCHES IN GUATEMALA—RUINS OF THE CHURCH OF THE RECOLEOCION.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUB OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
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have been heretofore raised on a small scale; now, however, 
several large estates are being brought into use, for the above 
staples, which have hitherto been used as grazing lands, and pro- 
duced cattle which, for size and strength, I have rarely seen equalled. 

We crossed the river Irafi, and soon after entered the town of 
Cuyotenango, distant five leagues from Retalulen. This is also a 
very old Indian town, and contains some three thousand in- 
habitants, Indians preponderating. It has two churches, but no 
other building of note. This town is entirely surrounded by grazing 
farms, and some very fine mules are raised here. I bought an 
excellent four-year-old for sixty dollars, while in the Southern States 
the beast would be worth at least one hundred and twenty-five. 
The Indian population, male and female, of the whole of this coast 
go nearly naked; the bare nakedness of the men only is covered 
during the warmest part of the day, and the women wrap a piece of 
native cloth round the loins, and occasionally a little handkerchief, 
also of native manufacture, is worn loosely on the neck. They 
are really a fine-looking race, but whether it is from the influence of 
the climate or from their inherent nature, they are very lazy, and 
but indifferent laborers. Wages are low; a laboror earns but 
eighteen and three-quarter cents daily, and out of that finds himself. 

In the cool of the evening we pushed on two leagues farther, to 
the town of Mazatenango—an Indian word, signifying “the land of 
the deer”—which is now the capital of the Department of Suchitepe- 
quez. This also dates prior to the conquest, and at present contains 
some three thousand five hundred inhabitants, the majority of whom 
are Ladinos, with a few whites. It has a large plaza, one side of 
which contains the offices and residence of the Correjidor, or Head 
of the Department. Near the centre is located a massive old church, 
the interior of which contains several altars, and is, taking it 
altogether, quite a cu:iosity. A considerable quantity of cotton 
and coffee is produced annually in this vicinity, and arrangements 
are now in progress to cultivate them more extensively. 

In the evening I paid a visit to the padre, and found him, as I have 
hitherto found all of his cloth in this country, a well-educated, polite 
and hospitable gentleman. As the next day was a feast day, | 
determined to rest here and see what was going on. 

Next morning, on going into the street, 1 was struck with the 
appearance of a water-carrier, hawking water for sale. A small 
stream runs within about one hundred and fifty yards of the plaza, 
from which the town is supplied, and early in the morning and late 
in the evening crowds of Ladinos and Indian girls and women may be 
seen obtaining their supplies. Many, however, are served by these 
carriers, who carry a large earthen jar, called a tinaja, at their 
backs, and a large calabash, with which they dip up the water, on 
their heads. In payment, they receive a number of grains of cacao, 
and sometimes food, which they afterwards se)l in the plaza. 

At an early hour the population of the town appeared to be 
turning out en masse, all dressed in gala attire. The Indian men 
and women particularly attracted my attention, as the costume 
worn by them was so different to anything I had before seen. A 
body of Indian women wearing peculiar dresses, bearing enormous 
wax candles, and preceded by a drum, paraded round the plaza 
during the ringing of the church bells, and as the latter ceased their 
clanging the church became filled with the congregation. The 
churches here have no pews, so that they accommodate a large 
number of persons. High mass was sung on the occasion, and | 
must say that I never saw a more attentive and seemingly devout 
congregation. I could not but mark the difference between those 
half-tutored, half-civilized Indians in the house of God, and some of 
our fashionable church-going people at home; the comparison was 
anything but favorable to the latter. Outside the church there was 
to me one nuisance, however ; it was that at particular parts of the 
service a general discharge of rockets and ‘“ bombas” took place, 
and the beating of drums was incessant. After the mass, all classes, 
whites, Ladinos and ':dians, formed parties, and started out of the 
town to raise crosses in particular localities, in commemoration of 
this feast of the Catholic Church—the Finding of the Holy Cross— 
and truth and candor requires me to bear witness to the decorum 
and evident zeal with which the whole of the ceremonies were 
conducted. : 

A most interesting visit from Padre Lopez (the parish priest) 
closed this to me most agreeable day—a day well worthy of a white 
mark in the tablets of my memory. 

On the following morning, long before the good people of Mazate- 
nango had arisen from their slumbers, we had taken our departure ; 
the road was in good travelling order, although some rain had fallen 
—passed through a large Indian town called St. Domingo—where 1 
saw two of the upper country Indians carrying large loads of native 
pottery forsale. There I gota good breakfast—tresh eggs, choco- 
late, good bread, some venison steaks, and the national dish of 
Srijoles or black beans. My servant and muleteer were also sup- 
plied, and the entire bill was but fifty cents! After breakfast we 
continued our journey, over a somewhat broken road, passing 
through the little villages of Chibumbo and Los Patos, and arriving 
late in the evening at a place called Jicaro,* where | put up for the 
night. 

During the next three days I continued my journey through a well 
wooded and well watered country, susceptible of a high degree of 
cultivation, and abounding in game—such as deer, peccaries, wild 
turkeys, &c., &c. The road throughout was tolerable, though in 
some places so overgrown wiih bushes that I got my hands and 
face scratched in getting through. During the journey, I passed 
through the villages of Santa Ana, Mixtan, Chipilapa, Puerta de 
Urribio, Arena, Don Garcia, Monte Alto and Pueblo Nuevo; also 
forded the rivers Nauguilate, Concepcion, La Puerta, Coyolate and 
Achignate, with its treacherous bottom of quicksand and mud. 
This river presents a mos! singular appearance. At the point where 
the road crosses it is divided into three branches, and as far as the 
eye can reach up and down, its bed has trees growing in it as well 
as on the dividing ridges. They are for the most part leafless, and 
present a blighted appearance. Large quantities of sand are borne 
along by the current, which was tolerably rapid. This large river, 
after running its course some few miles farther down towards the 
Pacific, loses itself quite abruptly in the sandy soil, but-again 
emerges near the sea. 

In the evening of the third day, jaded and with tired mules, I en- 
tered the tuwn of Escuintla, fourteen leagues distant from the city 
of Guatemala. 

Escuintia is a good sized town, containing about five thousand 
souls. This is the Saratoga of Guatemala. Thither the fashionable 
world and principal families resort during the months of January, 
February and March—the latter being the hottest month in the 
year. lt is built on the great Pacific slope, and about five miles 
from the first part of the ascent oi the Cordillera, in which is situated 
the great volcanoes. The mornings and evenings are deligutfully 
cool, but the beat of the midday sun is very oppressive. Several 
fine coffee estates are being brought into cultivation in the vicinity, 
and the place is famous for its oranges, as the neighboring town of 
Paliro is for its pineapples. A very miserable hotel is kept here 
in which | past a most uncomfortable night, and early next morn- 
ing proceeded on my route. Passing through the village of San 
Pedro, near which there are some very interesting caves and a 
splendid waterfall, we came out on quite a new country. Patches 
of cultivated land became more numerous, and the climate became 
much cooler. Having travelled five leagues, we traversed the 
streets of the town of Palin, and emerging from it, entered upon a 
more open country. The road on both sides was lined with fields of 
sugar cane, and the towering chimneys of the boiling-houses of 
several sugar plantations were visible. 

After a further ride of three le ‘gues the valley of Anstitian was 


entered—ihe road passing round the spur of a hill,and a tepid 
water swamp onthe right. This town bas about twelve thousand 
* The le:ter J in Spanish is a strong axpirate, resembling the Germaa Ch or 


G. It is much stronger than the Suylisli H. 





inhabitants, and is one of the large cochineal piaces. It is also the 
capital of the department of the same name. The valley is filled 
with nopal plantations, upon which the cochineal insect is raised. 
This district produces twocrops annually. ‘There is here a fine lake, 
in which there is an abundance of fine fish and fresh water lobsters. 
It is a remarkable fact that during the existence of the cholera here, 
both last year and this, persons eating of the fish from this lake were 
almost immediately attacked, and scarcely any escaped. Here there 
is a tolerable hotel, where I got a good breakfast, after which, and 
resting a few hours, I resumed my journey. 

On leaving Anatitlan the road winds up a very steep hill, the 
distance to the summit being one league. As you emerge into the 
plain the road divides into two, one of which goes to the Old City, 
or Antigua Guatemala. This I determined to visit before going to 
the capital, and therefore proceeded thither, passing through the 
village of Barcenas about midway. Late in the evening I entered 
the city, and took up my quarters at the hotel. 

I gave you in my last a brief account of the city and its vicissi- 
tudes ; and I now send you some photographs of the remains of 
several once magnificent edifices. The city iscrowded with church- 
es, or their ruins, displaying the rémains of stupendous architecture, 
on which years of toil were evidently freely lavished. 

The church and convent of San Juan de Dios were founded in 
1636. The friars of this convent were of the Hospitalary Order, 
and their duty to take care of the sick. The réfits of this convent 
were very cousiderable, and exclusively designed for the support of 
the hospital of the same name. Their church was small, the ruin of 
which still remains standing. Part of the old convent is at present 
used as an hospital. 

The church and convent of La Recoleccion, or College of Christ, 
for the missionaries of the Propaganda Fide, was the eighth built 
here. It was constructed between the years 1700 and 1720, and 
was one of the first churches in the city, as its present ruins testify. 
Very little remains of the old convent, as it has been pulled down 
to make room for a nopal plantation. 

Besifles the above there were several churches of less note, five 
large convents of nuns of the first class, three convents of the 
second class, called Beaterios, and two colleges for the education of 
femaies, under the immediate superintendence of the nuns. The 
five convents, with their respective churches, were La Concepcion, 
the largest and richest in the city; St. Catharine the Martyr, also 
very rich; nuns of Mount Carmel, built in 1677; the convent of St. 
Clare, the church of which was built in 1700, of freestone, and is 
still standing ; the walls are in good order, but the church is roof- 
less; the convent of Capuchin nuns, a beautiful building, now 
inhabited by private families, with a pretty freestone church, also 
roofless. The Beaterios were those of our Lady of the Rosary, ex- 
clusively designed for Indian women, under the special direction of 
the Friars of St. Dominick ; the Beaterio of St. Rose, which was 
also a college for young ladies, and was endowed With considerable 
revenues by the kings of Spain; and that of Our Lady of Bethle- 
hem, of which the nuns had under their care an hospital for poor 
women: The churches of all these convents alone are standing, 
the other buildings having been pulled down at various times to 
make room for the nopal, or are reduced to such a ruinous state as 
to be useless. The colleges for females were—that of the Presenta- 
tion of Our Lady, built about the year 1592 by the King of Spain; 
and that of the Visitation of Our Lady, of which no remains exist, 
its location being now entirely occupied by cochineal plantations. 

Among many others, the ruins of the church of the Carmen at- 
tracts considerable attention. Itis going rapidly to decay, and in 
a few years will be numbered among the things that were. A sin- 
gularly beautiful effect is noticed in the evening, when the symmet- 
rical form of the Water Volcano, towering in the distance behind 
the church, is enveloped in a rosy mist, and the irregniar outline of 
the ruins is projected from the warm background. 





AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 Broapway, 
Houston STREET. 
THE MOST ELEGANT PLACE OF AMUSEMENT IN THE CITY. 
The entertainments are universally ackaowledged to be of the most chaste 
oharacter, being sustained by a 
STRONG STAR COMPANY. 
MR. JEFFERSON, 
MR. WALCO ¢, 
MR. PETERS, 
MISS SARA SIEVENS, 
> MISS MARION MACARIBY, 
And MISS LAURA KEENE. 


NEAR 


MR. BLAKE, 
Mr. COULDOCK, 
MR, SOLRERN, 
MR. BURNEST, 
MRS. BLAKE, 





Admission, Fifty and Twenty -tive Cents 
Vy ALLACK’S THEATRE.—J. W. WALLACK, Lzsszer.— 
Grand triumph of the new piece, 
THE VEILRAN ; 
OR, FRANCE AND ALGERIA 
Inclu’ed in the cast are 
JAMES W, WALLACK, 
J. LESTER WALLACK, 
JOHN BROUGHAM, 
MRS. HOEY 
MRS. VERNON. 
Prices or ApMrssion—Boxes and Parquette, 60 cents; Family Circle, 26 cents; 
Orchestra chairs, $1. 
= AMERICAN MOSEUM.--SomMETHING ENTIRELY 
NEW 
THE CELEBRATED WREN COMEDIANS. 
Every Afternoon and Kvening at 3 and at 7% o’clock during the week. 
Also, the GRAND AQUARLs, or Ocean and Kiver Grass; lavcg Lorpents, 
dappy Family, &e. &e. 
Aimittance, 25 centa: Chiliven uncer ten, 13 cents 


AIR OF THE AMERICAN UNION, for the representation 
of Agricultural, Horticulture, Comme.ce, Iovention, Manufactures, Me- 
chanics, the Sciences and Fine Arts, 
AT No. 620 BROADWAY. 4 


The above spacious and elegant building, selec'ed by the Board of Managers, 
8 pow open for the reception of articles ior exhibition. Goods to be delivered 
at the Crosby street entrance, where the Reception Committee will be in atten- 
dance. The Entry Cleik wili give receipts. tickets, &c. By order of the Board 
of Maragers HENRY WLNFIELD, Vice-President. 

Ava. H. Wugrrrr, Secretary 000 
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NEW YORK, JANUARY 2), 1859. 
Dr. A. Raw ines is now travelling through the South as Special 
Correspondent of this paper, and by our authority. 


France and Aust:ia. 

Tux scene enscted by Louis Napoleon at the New Year levee, 
whee he publicly announced his kostility to Austrian policy, 
accompanied by a hollow profession of personal regard for the 
Emperor, is natura!ly regarded by the common sense of Europe 

represented by the money markets of London and Paris—as 
the first move in a game which threatens to change the map of 
Europe. This unusual demonstration against the modern enemy 
of France, recsives peculiar significanc: from the marked dis- 
pleasure which he cisplayed toward the Papal Nuncio, who feit 
the indignity so acutely, that he almost immedia‘ely retired, 

We shal nct revert 10 the causes which have lea to this crisis. 
We shal merely make a few iemarks cn the piobatle acticn of 
England i 


i buct. a dilemma, 


It must be apparent to every un- 
prejudiced observer, that ever since the Crimean war, England 
has been diifting back to her traditional antagonism to France ; 
the common mind of that practical people felt instinctively that 
she bad been jockeyed in the Sebastopol race, and they imme- 


diately commenced to withdraw from so unnatural a league. 
Prussia, which had, been abused without stint by the London 

T:mes and London Punch, was propitiated, and a matrimonial 
alliance with her royal family was formei. Austria was likewise 
re-admitted into the old intimacy, and thus the entente cordiale 
with France, if not broken, was really neutralized, and rendered 
null and void. This fact was emphasized by the Bernard trial, 
| which might be called a popular condemnation of their former 
‘ally. Since then the Cherbourg demonstretion has given a 
, consistency to this distrust, and naturally renders her hostile to 
| any further increase of French power or influence. 
| The old saying of “give a dog a bad name and hang him,” 
| applies to the present ruler of France. His commonest impulses 
are considered as foregone conclusions. The world now believes 
that he cannot do a straightforward action. If he sneezes, they 
attribute it to a deliberate pinch of snuff, furtively administered, 
and not toacold in the head! It considers he cannot ask for 
mashed potato without an arriere penseé; that he even intrigues 
for a new pair of boots or a change of linen; in short, that he is 
so thoroughly crooked that he cannot wa'k straight without 
turning round all kinds of corneis! Even the passion evinced 
by him during the late ebullition at the Tuileries is set down as 
the result of mature deliberation, and only arrived at after 
numerous rehearsals. This, of course, is mere conjecture; al- 
though, it must be confessed, his antecedents teriibly strengthen 
the suspicion. 

The Government of England, however, will only measure the 

facts, and do its utmost to meet the exigencies of the present 
juncture. Louis Napoleon must feel that in selecting Austria as 
his antagonist he is sure of the sympathies of the revolutionary 
spirit of Europe, an element which has for the last twenty years 
been the main strength of England. He may also consider that 
no British Ministry would dare to go to war with France to 
sustain Austrian and Neapolitan oppression, and that, conse- 
quently, his Crimean ally would be compelled to be a passive 
spectator of a struggle in which one great check of French 
ambition would be mortaily crippled. How far Prussia would 
consent to see a German Power prostrated is also an important 
consideration. Italy would doubtless rise in favor of France, but 
this would be as fraught with peril as with strength. Under 
these circumstances, it is more than probable that England will, 
to avoid a general conflagration, join France in such a stern 
demand upon Austria to carry out reforms in her Italian policy, 
as will compel that Power to submit, rather than hazard her 
existence as an independent empire. This may possibly suit the 
juste miliew policy of Britain, and postpone the great war of 
principles for atime, but it must come; and out of the ruins of 
ieudalities, thrones, superstitions and classes, will be constructed 
a form of Government in which the utmest capacities of man for 
happiness will be developed. 








{njured Innocones. 

Tue British Government has been so long accustomed to con- 
sider the occan as its own private farm to do what it pleases on, 
that it shows as much astonishment when it meets with any 
objection to its proceedings es Bumble the Beadle did when 
Oliver Twist refused to obey that awful junctionary. That Bea- 
Gle Bumble of the British Press, the Ldndon Jimes, has an edi- 
torial written in such a peculiar strain, that the unsophisticated 
reader might almost consider John Bull as very badly treated in 
the Right of Search questiou. After putting its own coloring 
upon tie recent visit of the English captain to the Washington, 
it adds, 

That the American Government and its officers are pushing mat- 
ters very tar indeed, and by no means responding to tne frank and 
friendly manner in which the practice of visitation and search was 
entirely surrendered by the British Government. It really seems to 
come to this, that no t:nglish naval officer can go on board an Ameri- 
can slip, however conciliatory his conduct, however unassuming his 
éemeanor, however unwilling or unable he may be to apply compul- 
sion, without giving a casus delli against this country. 

This is entirely begging the question. Tne American Govern- 
ment objecis to the right itself, and not to the manner in which 
it is exercised, just as every honest citizen objects by instinct to 
any policeman entering his parlor, even though under the bland 
pretence of inquiring after the welfare, temporal or spiritual, of his 
household. it is, however, very evident that Great Britain has 
merely discontinued the’ practice, and nut ewbandoned the right, 
and this vexatious question will never be settled till we frankly 
meet England by proposing some scheme for the veritication of 
the national flag of both nations. Till that is done a pirate or a 
slaver can always escape from an American ship of war by hoist- 
ing English colors, and from an English vessei by showing the 
American flag. Why docs not Mr. Buchanan settle this vexed 
question by some practical suggestion, which will protect the com- 
merciai marine of the world without the perpetual chance of 
wounding the pride of both nations? 


OUK WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE, 


WasuinoTon, D, C., January 22. 

Lord Napier has endured the charges of certain newspaper 
presses in this country, that he has been recalled for his partisan re- 
lations here, long enough, and has sent dispatches to the English 
Government containing some of the boldest of the articles against. 
him, and demanding a reply as to their truth. 

1t is whispered in Court circles that the successor of Lord Napier 
is a genuine red-tapist. Napier is not—has never been. Though 
his ussociations are aristocratic he has been unpretending in his 
social beuring. As an instanceof this—when Chasies Sumner came 
to Washington last winter, the very day of his entrance into the 
city Napier walked a mile down to his lodgings and made a long but 
unpretending visit to nis old friend. They had last met in Europe 
years before. ‘Lheiy first meeting was near twenty years ago at an 
English university—yet some of the foolish stories afl.at represent 
Sumner as the chief agent in the recail of Napier! 

‘The two men with wuomtne British Minister has been most inti- 
mate in Washington are Mr. Mason and Mr. Seward, gentlemen of 
an entirely opposite school of politics. Yet Lo:d Napier’s “ affilia- 
tions,’’ to use a word current in the politics of the day, have been 
with both these men—one a staunch Southern man, the other an 
equally staunch Repubiican. 

ihe pay of Lord Napier about equals that of the President, and as 
he hives economicaily, he cau save a large proportion of it for the 
benelit of his Scottish estate. He lives in a mudest house here, and 
his style of housekeeping is not at ail above taat of the cabinet sec- 
retaries who have salaries of only $6,000 a year. For this reason 
alone—that of the economy of iife at Washiugton—is the mission to 
Washington hked by Knylisu diplomats. 1 is reaily worth more 
than that at the French Court, for the English Minister at that 
court must spend his entire income to keep up his position. But 





enough of Lord Napier and the Washington mission. 
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The most generous and lavish housekeepers and entertainers 
among Congressmen, are Senators Mason, Seward, Gwin, Toombs, 
Dixon ; Representatives Horace F. Clark, and two or three others. 
Senator Gwin lives at the rate of fifteen to twenty thousand collars 
ayear. Seward at the rate of iwe've thousand a year, and Toombs 
at a stil! higher rate. To any intelligent stranger Was! ington so- 
ciety is always easy of access. Its coors are, as it were, thrown 
open toall. It is not difficult for any respectable white man fo see 

ashington society in ail its aspects, from a Presidential levee down 
to a hop at one of the hotels. In this respect Washington is a plea- 
sant winter residence for the crowd. A stranger in New York has 
no chance to see the inside of any choice circle, but everything is 
public here, even the hospitalities and refinements of the diawing- 
room to a great degree. ut such customs have their shades as well 
as their sunny aspects, and sensitive, shrinking people had better 
not settle down in Washington for life. SYDNEY. 


DRAMA. 

Wallack’s Theatre.—At this establishment a rew p'cturesque military 
drama has been produced, entitled ‘‘ The Veteran; or, France and Algeria.” It 
is the production of Mr. Lester Wallack, whose clever comedy called ‘‘ Two to 
One, or the King’s Visit,” performed at this house some two or three years 
since, led us 1o expect a more creditable literary effort than the play at pre- 
sent under discussion. If, however, Mr. Lester Wallack has not enhanced his 
reputation as a writer on this occasion, he bas at all events abundantly proven 
himself to be a thorough master cf the artof manufacturing a popular and at- 
tractive play, and if in so doing he has trusted in a great degree to the rcene 
painter and costumer for success, perhaps we should rather blame the public 
than the author; if the former will run afier gilt and tinscl, wy should the 
latter rack his brain for wit and repartee? In the ‘' Veteran” then (#5 is 
invariably the case in dramas of this description), plot and incident are of 
value merely as mediums for the ¢isplay of gorgeous costumes, beautiful 
scenery and animated tabieaux, therefore scarcely a fair subject tor criticism; 
but in justice to the author we must add that the dialogue is®nesrly always 
pleasant, at times amusing, and well distributed among the various charac- 
ters. Of the performance we have only to cay that all the artists did every- 
thing that was set down for them todo (and some of them much more tt 0) 
well, while Mr. Wallack looked the Veteran to the life, and acted with a spirit 
and enthusiasm that on ove or two occasions fainly teck the audience by 
storm; and John Brovgham, as usual, was uproarious’y funny as the Irish 
Grand Vizier. Asa spectacle, then, the ‘* Veteran’ is a deserved success, the 
scenery, especiaily the perspectives, exceediogiy beautilul, the costumes bril- 
liant and new, and the tableaux (especially the assault by the Zouaves at th 
conclusion of the fifth act), pre-eminently artistic avd effective. I) is almost 
useless to add that the hocse is crowced nigh ly, and promises to continue + 
for a month or six weeks to come. 








Laura Keene’s Thestre.—For the sake of the fuir : irectress, we ere 
happy to announce that *‘ Our American Cousin’ still entertains thousands 
of old friends, and makes hosts of new night!y; but f-r our own s+ ke we mus 
say that we eagerly look forward to the production of tbe long-promi-ed ** Mid- 
summer Nighi’s Dream,’’ we beth fear and Lope, however, that ‘*Ai-tance is 
to lend enchantment to the view” for an indefiniie period yet. 

Barnum’s Museum.—What would become of the 1 tile folk without 
Barnum’s Mu:eum? ‘here day after day hosts of emilivg Jittle faces may be 
seen examining the curious things collec’ed from every land and cvery » O1 
watching with ail the eager delight of youth the performances ia tle Je ture 
room, where the Holman fami'y and a charming bullet troupe vaily aud nig! 


sea 


On another evening, when playing the part of the “ Little Devil,” 
a most violent thunderstorm came on, during which the theatre was 
struck with lightning, the electric fluid passing otliquely aeross the 
stage between Lola and another performer. There »as, of course, a 
general shudder, but she alone preserved her self-possession, ane 
when the clap concluded, she came forward to the footlicghts, and 
said, **1 have played the Devil scores of times, but this is the first 
oceasion on which I have been favered with real thunder and 
lightning!” She scarcely ever let a performance pass over without 
seizing some excellent opportunity of introducing some parenthetical 
asides of one sort or another, which were aiways wonderfully 
relished by the audience, and frequently gave rise to short amusing 
dialogues. But Lola’s popularity was not confined to the stage; 
she was rapturovsly received on her various excursions over the 
gold-field, and all the more so from the hearty manner in which she 
received the extemporised welcomes, and the Jileral way in which 
she ** shouted” in returning the hospitality of the diggers. 

Her pluck, too, charmed the hearts of the digging swains. for she 
descended the deepest holes with as much noncha'ance as if she was 
entering a boudoir. When she went, by invitation, to christen t 
Victoria Reef, there was an arm-chair gorgeously rigged, in order 
that she might go down the shaft with comfort ana security, but 
Lola spurned the effeminate accommodation indignantly, and thrust- 
ing her pretty foot in the noose, ae laid hold oi the rope with one 
hand, and with a glass of champagne in the other descended, amidst 
a wild tumult of delight. While in Bendigo she remained on terms 
of the most cordial emity with the entire community, without a 
single untoward incident to ruffle the serenity of the intercourse, but 
in Ballsrat her career was more abequered; that district was her 
antipodean Bavaria, for she there breught her borsewhip to bear 
over the shoulders of a peccant editor, and pitched into and cross- 
Luttocked a ¢ sister-actress for an omission of becoming 
respect. On the whole, 1 sheuld say that Lola’s Australian tour 
must have proved highly satisfactory to her, both as regards the 
enthusiastic character of her ptiens ond the lucrative result of 
her several enga:ements. 
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A FORTUNATE RUIN. 

Grorce BALLFRTON sat in bis room in his hotel. He was a young 
man. six-and-twenty. tall and slim frame, with a face of excruciating 
intellectual beauty, dressedin costly garments, though his toilette 
was but ind flerently performed. He was an orphan, and for some 
time had lived atahotel. It required but a single glance into his 
pale features to tell that he was an invalid. He sat with his head 
resting upon his hands, and his whole frame would ever and anon 
tremble, as though with some poserful emotion. 

4s the youth sat thus bis door was opened, and an elderly gentle- 
man entered 

** Ah, doctor, you are movirg early this morning,” said Ballerton, 
as he lozily rese from bis seat and extended his hand. 

* Oh, not early fur me, George,” returned Allyne, with a bright 
smile. ‘* fam an early bird.” 

* Well, you have c1ught a worm this time.” 

**T hope it will prove a vaJuable one.” 

‘© don’t know,” sighed the youth. 
will inhabit this poor bedy ere long.” 

*. Nonsense, you’se werth halia cer 





**T fear athousand worms 


y tury yet,”’ cried the doctor, 





i 
enact their various parts. 








A BOOK ABOUT BURNS 

Messrs. Detisser & Procter have, with their usual enterprise and 
foresight, issued a neat edition of Carlyle’s famous “ Life of the Great 
Scottish Poet,” the centenary of whose birth was celebrated on the 
25th inst, at the Astor House, by one of those noble gatherings, 
which, though they fail to gratify the object of their admiration, are 
yet stirring incentives to rising genius, keeping alive the instinct of 
man to deserve immortality. This festival we shall illustrate in the 
next number of our Illustrated Paper, in a manner worthy the 
occasion. There can be no question that no man of the present day 
is more fitted for his task than his fellow-countrymen, the author of 
“Sartor Resartus,” and we hope every Scotsman and lover of true 
poetry will not fail to possess himself of a copy of 
tribute to the Magnus. Apo!lo of Caledonia, 

With the wonderful faculty of genius, the songs of Burns, thoug] 
partaking largely of a dialect fast dying out even in the land of his 
birth, are so intimately blended with the general heart ofall who 
read the language of Shakespeare, that the most classical American 
and Englishman cannot fail to be moved either to tears or the loftier 
emotions by his gushes of soul, which resemble more the 
a bird than the deliberate utterance of man. 

Who has more nobly vindicated the independence of the indivi 
dual than the author of “ A Man’s a Man for a’ That,’ and 
home has not been made doubly dear by his “ Auld Lang Syne,’ 
and * The Cotter’s Saturday Night?” Russell, the historian of the 
Crimean and Indian struggles, has risen into positive sublimity, as 
he relates the marvellous effect of these Scottish ball: 
either amid frost or heat, or after the deadly stormi: for- 
tress, which has fallen as much before the invincible spirit breathed 
into the warriors by the songs of the inspired exci-cman, as by the 
steel bayonets of Sheffield. We hear 
tune contribution to our literature. 
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LOLA MONT AT TH: ANTIPOSGES. 


By an Australian. 


z 
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Lota Montes, after a sliort preliminary engagement at the Theatre 
Royal, Meibourne, was induced to visit Savdourst, where a new and 


splendid theatre had just then been finished, and which Lola fillec 


in every corner night afrer night with enthusiastic a:.dieness, im- | 


perturbable in their gocd bumor and determination to be satisfied 
and indulgent under a!l circumstances. For when Lola aid not feel 
in a mood to exhibit mm the “tpider Dance” (a universal favonte 
and always in the bill), or some other advertised atiracticn, 
would come out before the drop-scene, like Charies 
‘‘The Critic,” to tell some story and make some insinuating 
which was always sure to be received with uproarious satisfacti 
I remember one evening—I think it was on the cecasion of 
benefit— when every ove gave wey to the impression that the 
**Spider” would be given in all its variations, and eager lads and 
lasses, who crowded from the remotest guilies, were impatient for 
the termination of the play, in order to see the charming dansante 
in this popular ballet. here was a positive hum of celightful ex- 
pectation as the curtain fell. Every countenance was radiant with 
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At first our supercargo was too weak to do much. He was 
sick, and it lastea nearly two weeks; but when that passed off, 
he could pace the vibrating deck with a stout stomach, bis py 8 mpd 
grew sharp, and his muscles began to grow strong. At first his ap- 
petite craved some of the many delicacies he had been long used to; 
but they were not to be had, and he very soon learned to do without 
them The result was, that his appetite became natural in its wants, 
and his system began to find itself nourished by simple food taken 
in proper quantities. 

For years he had looked upon breakfast as a meal which must be 
set oat and partaken of from mere fashion. A cup of coffee, and 
perhaps a piece of dry toast, or a seasoned and highly-spiced titbit 
bad constituted the morning meal. But now, when the breakfast 
hour came, he approached it with a keen appetite, and felt as strong 
and as hearty as at any other time of the day. 

Dy degrees the hollow cheeks became full, the dark eyes assumed 
new lustre, the color, rich and healthful, came to the face, the 
breast swelled with increasing power, the lungs expanded and grew 
stron, the muscles became more firm and true, the nerves grew 
strong, and the garments whicn he had worn when he came on board 
had to be let out some inches in order to make them encompass his 
person. His disposition became cheerful and bright, and by the 
time the ship had reached the southern cae of Africa, the crew had 
all learned t> love bim 

Through storm and sunshine, through tempest and calm, through 
dark hours and vright, the young supercargo made his voyage. fn 
one year from the day on whicu he left his native land, he placed his 
foot again upon the soilof his home. But he did not stop. The 
same ship, with the same officers, was going upon the seme cruise 
again, ond he meant to goin her. He saw Mary Wilion, and she 
would wait. He saw Dr. Allyne, and the kind old gentleman praised 
him for his manly independence. 

Again George Ballerton was upon the sea, and again he assumed 
the duties of his office, and even more. ‘He stood watch when there 
was no need of it; and during seasons of storm he claimed a post 
on deck. 

At the end of another year the young man returned to his home 
again. He was now eight-and-twenty, and few who knew him two 
years before could 1ecognize him now. His face was bronzed by ex- 
posure, his cheeks full and plump, his frame stovt and strong and 
erect, like a forest chief. His muscular system was nobly developed, 
and among the men were few who could stand before him in trials 
of physical streng When he first left the city, two years before, 
he had weighed just one hundred and thirty pounds, avoirdupois., 
He now brought up the beam fairly at one hundred and seventy-six. 
Surely he was a new man in every respect. 

Ow the afternoon of the third day, as he entered his hotel, one of 
the waiters handed him a letter. He opened it, and found it tobe 
frm Mr. Wilton, It was a request that he would be at the mer- 
chant’s house‘at nine o’clock that evening. 

‘*George,’”’ said the doctor, after the youth had given a full ac- 
count of his adventure, ‘1 should think you would almost forgive 
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giving him a gentle sla the shoulder. ‘But just teil me, 
George, how is it with It i”? 

‘* Just as LI told you one 

©) don’t understand it, Geor * 

“Neither do 1,” seid the young man,sorrowfully. ‘‘ That Charles 
Rowland could have dove that thine, I would not, could not, beve 


believed. Why, had an angel appeared to me two weeks ago, and 
told me that Rowland was shaky, [ would not have paid a mcment’s 
attention to it. But only think, when my father died he selected 
for my guardian his best friend, and such f even now bslicve Charl 
Rowland was. and in his hands he placed his weaith, and for him to 
keep until L was of age. AndwhenIdid arrive at that period of 
life, 1 tmy money where it was; I had no use for it. Several 
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i i se 
times within three or four years has Rowland asked me to take my 
ney and invest it, but 1 would not. I bade him keep it, and use 
it if he wished. IL only asked that when 1 wanted money he would 


honormy demand, + felt more safe, in fact, than 1 should have ielt 
ry 
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i had my money been in a bank on deposit. 
} Tow much had he when he le/¢?’ 
| flow much of mine?” 
6s Vos,” 
i §* Ye should have had a hundred thousand pou 
| ‘What do you mean to do?” 
| At! you have me on the hip there.” 
; ‘And yet you must do something, George. Heaven knows I 
; would keep youif L could. 1 shall claim the privilege of paying 
your debis, however.” 
1 ‘**No,no, doctor—nore of that.” 
} Buti tell youl sbali, I shall pay your debts, but beyond that 
T can only help you to assist yourself. What do you say to going 
;} to sear” 
| A faint smile swept over the youth’s pale features at this remark. 


*¢T should make a «mart hand at sea, 


ean hardly keep 
No, no—I must 


doctor. 
” 





my legs on shore 








| 4 Must what?” 
| ‘Alas! Iknowrot. I shall die—that is all!” 
‘*‘ Nonsense, Georse. I say, go tosea. You couldn’t go intoa 
shop, and you would not if you could. You do not wish to remain 


Toink of it; at sea 
heartless, and free from all 


here, amid the scenes of your happier days. 
you will be free from all snerrs of the 


contact with thines you lo:.the Vhink of it 
George Balicrton staited to his feet, and paced the floor for some 
minutes. When he stepped, a new life seemed already at work 


within him. 
“Jf 1 went to sea, what could I do? 
“ You understand all the laws of foreign trade?” 
“Yes. You knowl had a thorough schooling at that in my 
father’s counti: g-house.” : 
** Then you can obtain the berth of a supercargo.” 
** Are you sure | can get one ?” 
“ ‘Ye ad 
** Doctor John Claudius A 
“i %e 


hi 


” 


llyne, 1 will go! 


% te 
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George Ballerton walked one evening to the house of a wealthy 
merchant, Andrew Wilt’n. It was a palatial dwelling, and many a 
hopeful, happy hour had be spent beneath its roof. He rang the 
bell and was admi'ted to the parlor. in a few minutes Mary Wilton 
entered. She was only twenty. She had been waiting until that 
age to be George Ballerton’s wife. 

Some words were spoken—many moments of painful silence en- 
sued 























anxiety; cvery eye was “skinned” in watchfulness; every ear was; ‘Mary, you know all. I am going from my native land, a beggar. 
at full cock to catch any sound denoting the approach of the longed- | I cannot «tay lerg now. Mary, did 1 know you le than 1 do—or 
for moment The ordinary interval wa r ki y exces | : li. di l 4 } 1 id a 
‘lth y t. i imary interval was provoking!y exceeded, but} knowing you well, did I know vou as I do ms it should give 
stil e rit of ratio “s P enican ¢ i . ‘ ‘ - . e ¢ . -. 
poreeds day = tolerath u Was not broken; she was only taking back your vows, and free you fror 1 all bondage. But L b ve I 
A i a rowup. : | should trample upon your beart did I do thst thing n« IL know 
nothe vine nan r . , ‘ +, . . 7 : 
Ano 7 an pause followed, but the suspense was soothed at | your love is too pure and deep to be torn from ycur bosom at will. 
a critical moment by her ringing laugh behind the scenes. Yet} So I say—wait—wait! ‘There are other feelings in the human heart 
_— n e ree) ‘ " he ene oo | P } s j 
po — oe atieg te ela ed without the expected tinkle, when a| besides love. ‘That love is a poor, profitle passion, which puts 
grul digcer arose inthe pit, and thus addressed the drop-scene i aside all other considerations W ust love for eternity, ard so 
good-humored remenstrance: *‘Come on, Lola, —— it, come on | e. Wait. I < ving to work—ay,. upon the 
° e : ’ . A IDg VOTK ‘ i n 3 
old girl, afore the moon goes down!” And on she did come in front : salle . : 
f > enrt: a ha ha - ‘ » " . 1 o* ; ° v1 
of the curtain, with a hand on the _ part of her person where gripes ‘But why upon the sea? W y where my poor hevrt must 
are said to dwell, shaking her head, too, in inaieation of pain; out} ever be in at fear cnd d ubt as it fello ee: 
— countenance ¢ ve ne te ken of sympathy. Howey » the farce rT cause | c: ot re 1 here Liundreds of 1 f s have 
at e > y ; . 4 ° " " es 
yurst prematurely by the di s inquiring, ** took | jmavined that , ed the use lhev know 
the water neat?”’ an lor ly tl provoke a general roar, in | 3 tit t toir tr of t rt 1 life: t I 
which Lola most heartily jv d; and when silence s restored she 4 ' " ae : tad 
2 - J t s' unned Lhey crmyi cu y call me tool- 
tendered this bit of advice tu ber ki frien ** Never,” she, | t it 1 ! ' t , 
~ > , . : ’ Ju Au A mial , 3 
**eat any of your preserved ben » luustes tried sume after the “ss ! muet i 
? ’ ; : . i yaN : u ¢ 
play, and only that had the good luck of having a stiffspider]  ** It mus You iil wait 
withir ach. was a gone coon hunders « | . ; + | wr . 
choref - ‘ Aap ¥E be x -. (Lhunder tappiause.) i car >) **] wiil wait eve o ti e gates of th my 
( > o > we he Soide anc - ht—(spasms)— ‘ | ‘J hy) ’ 
te efore, giv yout pider val to-night—(spasms)—but go | “* Then Heaven bless aua preserve you 
allo you and drink honest spiders to my healih, and t will do the} s + é By é 


same towards you.” ‘J house (forgetting the 





disap} 


intment) 


The ruined youth was upon the ocean—his voyare commenced— 


rose at her in a shout of joyous acquiescence, whicl hed a1 ie A } . J . 

iiuendien ditunen os the ol a vith ~e Perm a0 ( oe pty tesne rer his own ‘ ily l read oy hey assumed. Ah! 

mendation, “to be sure and put the brandy in first!” I did not | immence we ge life for him to enter upon. _#rom the ownership of 

catch a sin: le expressi of diceatis on at this strange d phd Yor pana iag + wealth to the trade books of a merchant ship was a transi- 

ment, if it was a ples aacner pyressearens . rw be _— —— i tion indeed ! But ere he went on deck again, he bad fully resolved 

eumisal tone, “ Bad lech Salt, of oom eauhdn* Bing ed --- st that he would do his duty, come what would, short of death. He 
’ ad luck to you, Lola, if you couldn’tcoax the birds would forget that he ever did else but work for hislivelihood. With 


eut o’ the bushes!” 





these resolves clearly defined in his minahe already felt better. 





poor Rowland for having mace off with your fortune ?” 

* Forgive him!” returned George *‘oh! I did that in the first 
place.” 

* Well, George,’? resumed the doctor, ‘Mr. Rowland is here. 
Will you see him ?” 

‘See nin? See Charles Rowland? Of course I will,” 

‘Lhe door wes opened and Mr. Lowland entered. He was an 
€lderiy man, but bale and hearty. 


Aanve Gia i 





and the young one shook hands, and then inquired 


*s health, 


aller each other’s 
*YVou rece 





ived a note from me some two years ago,”’ said Mr. 
‘in which L stated that oue in whom [ trusted had got 


your money aud mise with it.’ 
‘ 


HKowlan 


* Yes, sir,’”? whispered the youth. 

* Well,” resumed howland, * Doctor Allyne was the man. He 
had your money.” 

“sow? What?” gasped George, gazing from one to the other in 
blunk astonishment. 


* Hod on, ms boy,” said the doetor, while a thousand emotions 
ithin bosom ‘*) was the villain. It was I 
iv pot your money. i workea your ruin, my boy. And now listen 
and t will tell you why: 


T saw that you were dying. 


St nea ar wor 
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+. 


Your father died of the same dis- 
A consumption was upon him—not a regular pulmonary 
aliecnon, but a wasiing away of the system for the want of vitality. 
Lhe mind was wearing out the body. ‘The soul was slowly but surely 
eating its way from the cords that bound it tothe earth. I knew 
that you could be cured; and I knew, too, that the oniy thing in ‘the 
world which could cure you «as to throw you upon your own physi- 
cal resources ior a hvelihood. here was a morbid willingness of the 
spirit to pass away, You would have died ere you would have made 
an exertion, from the very fart that yeu looked upon exertion as 
worse than death. It was a strauge state of both mind and body, 
Your fortune rendered work unnecessary, so there was no hope 
while that fortune remained, Had it been wholly a bodily malady I 
could have argued you into necessary work for acure. Andon the 
other hand, had it been wholly a mental disease 1 might have driven 
your body to help your mind. ut both were weak, and I knew that 
you must either work or die. 

‘** and now, my boy, 1’Jl tell you where my hope lay I knew that 


Cc 


you possessed such a true pride of independence that you would 
work. saw Rowland, and told him my pians. 1 assured him that 
| if we could contrive to get you to sea, and make you start out into 


active life, for the sake of life, you could be saved. He joined me 
atonee. [took your money and his, and then bid him clear out. 
You know the rest. And now tell me, my boy, if I give you back 
your fortune will you forgive me? 

* Your money is tate—every penny of it—to the amount of a 
hundred and fity thousand pounds. Poor Rowland has suffered 
} much in knowing how you looked upon him; but I know that he is 
amply repaid by the sight of your noble, powerful frame, as he sees 
it to-night. And now, George, are we forgiven ?” 

tc was a full hour before ali the questions of the happy friends 
could be asked and answeres ; and when the doctor and Rowland 
had been forgiven and blessed for the twentieth time Mr. Wilton 
said, ** Wait!’ 

He leit the room, and when he returned he led sweet Mary by the 
1and. 

Late in the evening, after the hearts of our friends had fairly 
begun to grow tired with joy, George asked Mary how much longer 
the was willing to wait. 

Mary askea her father, and the answer was—— 











City Guard Bal!.—This pleasant and exciting event, which has caused 


£0 many fluttering bearts to paljitate faster, took place on Tuesday at the 
| Academy of Music. Never have ibe beauty and fashion of our military, male 
| ay mae, appesred to more advantage. All that was beautiful in one sex, 

and all that was valiant in the other, presented their choicest specimens. As 

we glanced our eye arounc, we felt that with such ladies to fight for, and with 

sucu gentlemen to fight, we were indeed invincible. At about eleven o'clock 
, the scene was indeed magnificent. The stage represented an immense marqu 

in front of which was a stirring repre-entation of the encampment of the Fifty- 

fifth Regiment, in that modern Crimea, Siaten Island. In frout of the painting 


© ¢ the aims of the gallant army of occupation stacked, with two full-sized 
ressed in the uniform of the company. A motto ia gas jets spoke in 
e eloquent language o1 light, * City Guard, sans pour et sans reproche 1” 

ri and military emolems Cecorated other portions of the house, Particu- 


larly ubservable amot g which were the colors presented to the City Guard in 

55, om the cecasicn of ther visit to Bo-tin. Added to the tastetul ye! rich 
dee re s, the many brilivnt anifo.ms and the full eve. ing dresses of the 
lad.es produced a striking euec’. [here could have been hardly less than six 

ovsund guests present during the evening, and the dancing was kept up 
without inier son til early moro The ball was a decided success, and 
j ly hovorable fo che corps aod their cflicers—Capt. W. H. Hallies, Lieuta, 
bk. EB stone, W lh e:ma r. ¢ je Luce and J © Pollard, while the 
com © al nements were most perfect in the hands of the following 

nléemen: 

Reception Committee—Wm. H. Hellick, E. L. Stone, W. C. H Sherman, T. 
I Fenw, & D. Bulkley, H. Spear, J. ©. Vollard, A. Hecr'qves, F. W. Fisher, 
W. H. Draper, H. L. Stevens, Limonds, jun., f. C. Da Luce, D. Baaks, jon, 
W. B* Whiteman, George Biady, J. i. Steaman, J. 8. Smivh, sen., D. T. Coffin, 
M. Bell, E BR lier, W. De Lamaro, F. A. alien, C. M Shona, J. B. Coppinger. 

I i mimitiee-—-A. L. Curtis, C H Cooper, W. Wadeworth, H. C. Jones, 
H. B. Burtnett, C. F. Peters, B. Gurney, H. Farris, J. K. Smith, N. T. BL 
Chenery, J. H teveor, W. J. Osborne, C. C. Hubbard, E. Dreyfous, A. L. 
Dickinson, J. Martine, F. Dunn, S. P. Seare, A. G. Wallace, C. E. Formaa, G. 
Henriques 

Our dancing éditor pasved a yery happy time, and has to thank his friend, 
the courtly aud ha me Mr. Molyneux Bell, for aa introduction to one of the 
belies of the evening; the remembrance of her wit and beauty will only pass 


away with lie ilsel 
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FAUSTIN THE FIRST. 


Tae recent insurrection in Hayti, and the impending fall of the negro 
Emperor Soulouque, or, as he is generally called, Faustin the First, 
nduces us to give a most interesting picture of himself and his cab- 
net. His history is too well known in this country to need any re- 
ference to his past career, we shall, therefore, confine ourselves to 
the present revolution, which is probably destined to put an end to 
the reign of a selfish and degraded being. 

» The hero of the present movement is General Fabre Geffrard, who 
was at one time governor of the town of Jacmel, but more recently 
one of Soulouque’s staff. He is like his master, almost black, al- 
though it is said there is a touch of white blood in his veins. It 
broke out in the city of Gonaives, where a republic has been pro- 
claimed, under the Presidency of Geffrard. The ease with which 
the movement was inaugurated is very amusing. On the 22d De- 
cember, Fabre Geffrard with three friends landed on the shore of 
Gonaives, and there meeting with five more confederates, this small 
band rode into the city, pistol in hand, shouting “ Vive la Liberté, 
Vive la Republique.” They reached the governor's palace when the 
troops beat to arms, the republic was proclaimed, and Geffrard was 
made President. His first step was to adjudge the Emperor Sou- 
louque to appear before the High Court of Justice, and answer 
various charges for numerous crimes and misdemeanors. In less 
than a week almost every town, except the capital, had acknow- 
ledged the new government. 

The island of St. Domingo is divided into two separate States, the 
western one being the Empire of Faustin the First, known as Hayti, 
and the other as Dominica, being under the Presidency of Santana. 
In 1791, the negroes driven nearly mad by the oppression of their 





French masters rose, and under the famous Touissaint, in 1803, ob- 
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EMPEROR S9ULOUQUE, FAUSTIN I., OF HAYTI, AND BIS CABINET MINISTERS. 


tained their freedom. The eastern side of the island, which consti- 
tuted the old Spanish colony of St. Domingo, took no part in this 
insurrection, nor were the slaves there liberated till 1821, when 
President Boyer rendered that portion also subject to the republic 
of Hayti. This state of things remained till 1844, when the cruelty 
of the negro government drove the Spanish and Indians into a revolt, 
which ended, after several bloody conflicts, in the total defeat of 
the Haytians. General Soulouque, who then commanded the nigger 
troops, was compelled to submit to the re-establishment of the repub- 
lic of Dominica, of which Santana was chosen President. A truce was 
made, but hostilities have more or less existed till the present time. 

The area of St. Domingo is about twenty-nine thousand square 
miles, one third of which is comprised in the empire of Hayti, and 
two-thirds in the republic of Dominica. The population of Hayti is 
six hundred and fifty thousand, that of Dominica only one hundred 
and fifty thousand ; of these nine-tenths are of African descent, and 
the remainder of Spanish and Indian races. St. Domingo, the capi- 
tal of Dominica, was founded in 1496, by Bartholomew Columbus, 
brother of the great discoverer. The army numbers about eleven 
thousand men, while that of Soulouque is above twenty thousand, 
but the latter is miserably fed, armed and clothed. The climate is 
one of the most delightful on the face of the globe. 

Faustin has been very much aided in his villainy by Dafresia, Min- 
ister of War ; Talemond, Minister of Finance ; and D’Hypolite, Minis- 
ter of the Interior. Geffrard, the present chief of the insurrection, 
is about fifty years old, and very much beloved by the people and 
the army. A few days will decide a question which is of some im- 
portance now, since Louis Napoleon has, for the last three years, 
been endeavoring to regain a foothold on that ancient French 
colony. 




















In 1847, Soulouque, who was a born slave on the plantation of 
Vailler, was elected President of the Republic. In 1849 he caused 
himself to be proclaimed Emperor. Upon his elevation to the im- 
perial throne he established various orders of nobility, and dignified 
burly negroes with the ludicrous titles of Duke de Lemonade, Duke 
de Marmalade, and so on. In 1852 he was crowned with his Em- 
press at Port au Prince. In 1855 he invaded the dominions of Santana, 
but was defeated with such terrible loss, that for some time he was 
missing. He, however, turned up again, and recommenced his 
usual style of Bombastic reign. 

The view of his palace is from a photograph recently taken. The 
last accounts from Hayti are to the 3d inst., and state that Soulouque 
was on his march to Gonaives, at the head of the army. With such 
degraded beings, it is impossible to speculate on the ultimate result. 








BARON HUMBOLDT. 


Tue recent honor paid to this venerable naturalist by the confer- 
ring upon of the presidency of the Suez canal, has tempted us 
to present to the public the best portrait ever published of this dis- 
tinguished man. It is seldom that merit receives its reward in this 
world, but we are glad to see there are exceptions to this iron rule, 
and that Baron Humboldt is one of them. Born in Berlin, in Sep- 
tember 14, 1769, he was educated successively at Gottingen, Frank- 
fort, Hamburg and Friburg. His training was intended to fit him 
for employment in the government mines. 

In 1792 he was appointed assessor to the mining board, a post 
which he afterwards exchanged for that of a director of the works 
of Baireuth. In 1795 he resigned these employments, and devoted 
himself to those studies in which he has gained such an imperishable 
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name. Chemistry, botany, geology and gal- 
vanism—all were thoroughly cultivated by 
him, and having formed a system, he re- 
solved to apply it to countries not yet ex- 
plored. His first tour was in North Italy, and 
from thence, after a short visit to Paris, he 
bent his steps to Spain, the government of 
which encouraged him to undertake the ex- 
ploration of Southern America. On the 4th 
June, 1799, Humboldt and Bonpland sailed 
from Corunna, and landed on American 
ground, near Cumara, on the 16th July. They 
devoted eighteen months to the study of 
Venezuela, and reached the Orinoco, which 
they embarked on in canoes. Exploring this 
noble river to the extreme Spanish point of 
Fort San Carlos, they returned to Cumara, 
after traversing thousands of miles of hitherto 
unexplored wilderness. From Cumara they 
proceeded to Havana, where they remained 
some months. Misled by a false report, they 
sailed for Carthagena, which they reached 
in March, 1801. In January, 1802, they 
reached Quito, and spent eight months in 
exploring that valley. Favored by circum- 
stances, they ascended several volcanic 
mountains, and scaled heights never before 
trodden by the foot of man. On the 23d 
June, 1802, they climbed Chimborazo, and 
gained the amazing height of nineteen thou- 
sand three hundred feet. They now travelled 
the high chain of the Andes, and arrived at 
Truxillo, on the Pacific shore. From thence 
Humboldt went to Lima. In 1803 he sailed 
for Mexico, visited its chief cities collecting 
facts, and departed for Valladolid, traversed 
the province of Mechracan, and reaching the 
Pacific coast near Jorullo, returned to 
Mexico. In January, 1804, he embarked for 
Havana, and from thence visited the United 
States, remaining in Philadelphia nearly two 
months. In 1804 he returned to Europe, and 
took up his residence in Paris to arrange 
his materials for publication. He shortly 
after commenced the publication of his 
gigantic works, and in 1817 had issued to the 
world nearly four-fifths of his celebrated 
“Cosmos.” Since then he has been publish- 
ing, at long intervalg additional portions, but 
even now, in his ninety-first year, this monu- 
ment of genius and labor is incomplete. 

In 1818 he revisited Italy, and from thence travelled to England. 
In 1826 he took up his abode in Berlin, where he has since remained 
domiciled, enjoying the personal intimacy of his sovereign, and the 
reverence of the literary world. In 1828 he was made a Councillor 
of State, and has been entrusted with several diplomatic missions. 
In 1829 he visited Siberia and the Caspian Sea, at the invitation of 
the Emperor of Russia. This was his latest journey, and for the last 
thirty years he has remained the centre of German literature, so far 
as philosophical geography is concerned. At his last birthday he 
was waited upon by the royal family of his native land, the members 
of which presented him with some individual token of their regard. 

Bayard Taylor paid him a visit last year, and found this patriarch 
of adventure full of life and conversation, and taking a deep interest 
in everything that related to human progress. We understand one 
more volume will complete his grand work, “‘Cosmos.’”’ May he live 
to finish it! 








OUR BILLIARD COLUMN. 


Edited by Michael Phelan. 

Nors.—In our last issue we were compelled to omit the diagram describing 
the principles of hazards. We give it this week, and repeat the explanations. 

Before we dismiss, for the p t, the question of the various axes on which 
the cue ball is made to revolve by the manner of striking it, we must request the 
pupil to bear in mind that when it touches any one of the cushions obliquely 
its axis undergoes a change, and it revolves on an axis in conformity with the 
point of its contact with the cushion. Thus, a ball struck exactly in the 
erntre by the cue, would, by oblique contact with the left side cushion—the 
player being supposed to stand at the head of the table—revolve on a different 
axis to the end cushion, the contact with which would nearly restore it to its 
orivinal axis, which would be changed again by the oblique contact with the 
Fyut side cushion. Let the pupil bear in mind also that a change of axis is 
dependent, not only on the manner of striking and the point of contact, but 
@lso on the degree of strength with which the cue ball is struck. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF HAZARDS. 

In our last lesson we showed the pupil how and where he was to strike the 
eue ball, in order to give it motions of various kinds. In the present lesson we 
wi 1 proceed to explain to him bow and where the cue ball must be made to 
strike the object ball, in order to impel the latter in avy given direction. The 
execution ef hazards depends upon the accomplishment of this. The pupil may 
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DIAGRAM OF THE 


inerease his facility for making haz+rds by makivg an imaginary line with the 
eve from the centre of the pocket through the centre of the object ball; where 
“hit line meets the cireumfererce of the ball, is the point where the object 
tal must be struck to accomplish the bazard 

fhe pupil’s entire attention is requirei for the accompanying diagram, 
whieh will belp to explaia this port'on of our subject. The balls are repre- 
ened as reen from abo 

The words ‘full lall”’ ‘half bal',” ‘qnarter ball” and “fine ball,” 
marked on the disgr. m, we will now explain in their exact signification in the 
present instance: 

The Frit Batt is the neme given to the contact of the balls when the point 
of that contact is the exect centre of each ball; when, to the eye, placed on a 
level with a tine drawn through the centre of the cue ball, it would completely 
mark the object ball, or, to borr>w an illustration from astronomy, when they 
are ‘n apposition. The effect of such particular contact would be to impel the 
ohject ball in exactly the same direction as the cue ball would have continued 
to follow, had no contact taken p'ace. This wil be reen from the diagram, 
whialg shows that the course of the object ball, after being struck “ fuli,”’ or, 
ful'y (to. «veak more grammstically, thovgh less technically), is a prolongation 
of the r ght ne drawn through the centre of both balls. 

Har BALt ‘s the contact of the cue ball and the object ball, at a point half- 
way between the line drawn through the centre, aod a perallel line drawn 
througn the extreme pvsible point of contect. The dotted live, marked half 
ball, shows the angle the line of ¢irection followed by the object ball would 
make with the line drawn through the centre. When the object ball is struck 
et the *‘ half ball’s’’ p»int of eontact (the cue ball being stiuck fairly in the 
centre, and with medium force), the angles formed by the lines of direction of 
both balls with the centre line will be equal 

QuAaRTEA Bat ia the contact of the cue ball with the object ball, at a point 
removed from the cestre line, about a quarter of the distance, between that 
line aad the extreme point of contact possible. The line of direction the 


eject ball thus struck would follow, -* will be seen by the accompsnying | 
divgram, would bisect the angle form 4 by the centre line, and the line of 
dire-tion of the “ hailf ball.” 

The term rrve part 1s used when the cus ball strikes the object ball at the 
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extreme point o* contact. The angle formed by tbe line of direction taken by 
the object ball with the centre line, would be the most obtuse possible. By 
choosing intermediate points between those shown in the diagram, the player 
can, of course, still further modify the angle formed by the line of direction otf 
the object ball with the centre line. 

The foregoing may be resumed in the following general principle: The 
further the point of contact is from the centre, the greater the divergence of 
the object ball from the line drawn through the centre, and the more acute 
the angle described by the line of direction of the cue ball after the contact. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cuamrioy.—Mr. Phelan has never claimed to be the champion billiard-player 
of the world, nor even of the United States; but he is willing to dispute that 
title with any one who may be disposed to claim it, on one of his own tables, 
at either the three or four ball carom game. 


W. T.—You are in error. Your opponent, when in hand, has the right to 
play at any ball within the string, by first playing or banking against a cushion 
outside the string, even though one or more of the balls be out of the striog. 
Though a ball be put out of the string, it does not follow that he is obliged to 
play onit. If you were playing “ one ball out,’’ the deep red goes on its spot, 
and —_ remain there until played at or knocked off, whether it be played at 
or not. 





THE WORLD OF BILLIARDS. 


BiuiaRps In COLLEGES AND EpvucaTionaL INstrtuTiIons —We are glad to see 
that professors and instructors of youth, in collegiate and other educational 
establishments, are inning to recognize the excellence of billiards as an 
amusement for the youth committed to their care. This excellesce has long 
been recognized in some of the first institutions of continental Europe. In 
Belgium, especially, every college has its billiard-room and one or more tables, 
for the amusement of the students in the intervals of relaxation from study. 
In the famous institution near Brussels, which is under the digection of the 
Jesuits, billiards form a part ef the student’s recreation. Some of the first 
educational institutions in the United States are also beginning to recognize the 
claims of billiards. 


Brivarps mx Lunatic Asyitums.—It is worthy of note that distinguished 
medical men, who devote themselves to the treatment of lunatic patients, 
have adopted billiards as one of the means of diverting the minds of their 
patients from the mania under which they may be laboring. One of Phelan’s 
tables has been ordered ty the eminent superintendent of the New York State 
Lunatic Asylum at Utica. 


Bruu1arp Maton rx Prrrssorc —A match was played in Pittsburg on Wednes- 
day, the 12th inst., between Mr. Michael Geary, of Chicago, and Mr. William 
Pinkerton, of Pittsburg, ia the latter city, at Dann’s saloon, in Third street, for 
the sum of $200. The game was played on one of Phelan’s tables with combi- 





PRINCIPLES OF MAZARDS. 
} nation cushions, It lasted three hours, and was won by Mr. Pinkerton, whose 
| highest rua was fifty-one points. The highest run was made by Mr. Geary, 
and amounted to fifty-two points. The b+l's used were twoanda half inches in 
diameter, a larger-sized ball than those which Mr. Geary is in the habit of 
playing with, and, therefore, be is not satisfied with the result. Another 
match for a larger amount, $500 a-side, will come off within sixty days between 
the same gentlemen. The forfeits, we understand, are already up. 

Bin.1aRps 1n Scor.anD.—A grand return match at billiards came off in the 
| ball-room of the King’s Arms Hotel, Dumfries, on the 27th ult., between Mr. 
| John Roberts, of Liverpool, the champion player of England, and Mr. John 





| Fleming of Edinburgh. The game was 1,000 up, Mr. Fleming receiving 400 |, 


| to start with. The play commenced at a quarter past six o’clock, and, with 
| halfan hour of interval, finished at eleven, Mr. Roberts gaining the match; 
| his score being 1,000 to Mr. Fleming’s 928. 








A MIONIGHT ADVENTURE. 


‘1 HE wedding day was to be on the morrow of that on which our qd- 
venture happened. Grand preparations were made for the wedding; 
and the rector's fine old plate, and the costly gifts of the bride were 
discussed with pride and pleasure at the Hare and Hounds, in the 
presence of strangers, who had come to a prize fight, which had 
taken place in the neighborhood. 

That night Adelaide, who occupied a separate room from her sis- 
| ter, sat up late—long after all the household had retired to rest. 
| She hada long interview with her father, and had been reading a 
| chapter to which he had directed her attention, and since had packed 
| her jewels, &c. She was consequently still dressed when the church 
| clock tolled midnight. As it ceased, she heard a low noise like that 

of a file; she listened, but could distinguish nothing clearly. It 
might have been made by some of the servants still about, or per- 


| 


haps it was only the croaking of the eld trees. 
She heard no but the sighing of the 
winter winds for many minutes afterwards. 
Housebreakers were mere ugGe in —_ 
tive Thydon, and the bride elect, wi a 
thought of fear, resumed her occu She 
was gazing on a glittering set o 
ee > worn as tke le yy her 
-room door softly open e turned, 
looked up, and beheld aman with a black 
mask, holding a pistol in his hand, standing 
before her. 

She did not scream, for her first thought 
was for her father, who slept in the next 
room, and to whom any sudden alarm t 
be death, for he was old, feeble and suffering 
from heart complaint. She confronted the 
robber boldly, and addressed him in a whis- 

er: ** You are come,” she said, “‘ to rob us, 
are your soul the awful guilt of murder, 

y father sleeps next to my room, and to 
be startled from his sleep would kill him. 
Make no noise, I beg of you.” 

The fellow was astonished and cowed. 
** We won’t make no noise,” he replied sud- 
— “if you give us My bg quietly.” 

_ Adelaide drew back and let him take her 
jewels—not without a pang. for they were 
precious love gifts, remarking at the same 
time that two more masked ans stood at 
the half-opened door. As he took the jewel- 
case‘and watch from the table, and demanded 
her purse, she asked him if he intended to 
go into her father’s room. She received a 
surly affirmative. ‘He wasn't a going to 
run a risk and leave half the tin behind!” 
She proposed instantly that she would go 
herself, saying: ‘I will bring you whatever 
you wish, and you may guard me thither, and 
kill me if I play false to you.” ‘The feliow 
consulted his comrades, and after a short 
parley, they agreed to the proposal ; and with 
a pistol pointed jat her head, the dauntless 
girl crossed the passage and entered the rec- 
tor’s room. Very gently she stole across the 
chamber, and removing his purse, watch, 
keys and desk, gave them up to the robbers 
who stood at the door. The old man = 
peacefully and calmly, thus guarded 

child, who softly shut the door, and de- 
manded if the robbers were yet satisfied. 

The leader replied that they should be 
when they had got the show of plate 
out below, but that they couldn’t let her out 
of sight, and that she must go with them. 
In compliance with this mandate, she fol- 
lowed them down stairs to the dining-room, where a splendid 
wedding breakfast had been laid, to save trouble and hurry 
on the morrow. To her surprise, the fellows—eight in number 
when assembled—seated themselves and prepared to make a good 
meal. They ordered her to get them out wine, and to cut her 
own wedding cake for them; and then, seated at the head of the 
table, she was compelled to preside at this extraordinary revel. 

They ate and drank, laughed and joked; and Adelaide, quick of 
ear and eye, had thus time to study, in her quiet way, the 
and voices of the whole set. 

When the repast was ended, and the plate was transferred to a 
sack, they prepared to depart, whispering together, and glancing at 
the young lady. For the first time Adelaide’s courage gave way, 
and she trembled: but it was not a consultation against her, they 
told her that they did not wish to harm her—that she was a “jolly 
wench, reg’lar game,” and they wouldn’t hurt her, but that she 
must swear not to givean alarm till nine or ten next day, when they 
should be off all safe. To this she was of course, obliged to assent, 
and then they all insisted on shaking hands with her. She noticed, 
during this parting ecremony, that one of the ruffians had only three 
fingers on his left hand, 

Alone in the despoiled room, Adelaide, faint and exhausted, 
awaited the first gleam of daylight; then as the robbers did not re- 
turn, she stole up to her room, undressed and fell into a disturbed 
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sltimber. The consternation of the family next morning might be 
imagined; and Adelaide’s story was still more astounding than the 
fact of the robbery itself. Police were sent for from London, and 
they, guided by Adelaide’s lucid description of her midnight guests, 
actual capturing every on . 

young lady had no difficulty in identifying and swearing to, the 
“three fingered Jack” being the yviding clue to the discovery. 
The stolen property was nearly all recoverec, and the old rector 
always declared, aud with truth, that he owed his life to the self- 
possession and judgment of his eldest daughter. 





CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 
: & fale of the Seventeenth Century. 


THE BERTAUDIERE 
CHAPTER XXXVII.—CONTINUED. 


Lar us now return to Dubois, who, after encountering Jacques under the cir- 
cutistanc?s already mentioned, hurried off in quest of D’Argenson, who, 
incerised at being made the subject of public ridicule, had quitted the gallery, 
and was now cooling bis wrath in the ante-rooms. A long time elapsed, how- 
ever, before the designing abbé found bim, so great was the press of masquers, 
and so continuous the bustle and the confusion amongst them. Having fallen 
in with him at Jast, he whispered something in his ear which causcd the lieu- 
téenant’s keen eyes to light up with savage joy, an® a hideous emile to distort 
his countenance : 

*“Say’st thou so, indeed !” said he; “ bring me to him !”” 

“This way, friend L’Argensor,’”’ replied Dubois; ‘mind Ionly think! I 
won’t assert poritively, but ’tis most ‘ikely !’’? and he led the way to the rpot 
where they stood when St. }vercel descried them, carrying on a colloquy with 
him in whirpers. 

Well, well!” ejaculated D’Argensen, impatiently, when they reached the 
nock in quesiion; show me; sang dieu!’ 

(“Say tis a bargain then,” observed the other; ‘I sadly want money, and 
the duke’s exchequer is always low.’’ 

* It is a bargaio,’’ retorted the other, “ provided it be as thou say’st.’ 

‘¢ A thousand crowns, mind,’”’ said ibe other, ‘to be paid by to morrow 
noon |’? 

*€Yes, yes! mort dieu! is not my word sufficient? There’s my hand upon 
it! But show me! slow me!” 

‘Dubois whispered a word or two in bis eer, and D'Argerson’s eyes ‘mmedi 
ately rested upon the group indicate’. 

“Good |” suid he; * good! Do thou rejoin thy party; I will sooa satisfy 
myself |” 

ith ibis the horest covple move! cff in cpposife cirec'io.s, D’Argenson 
towards the dcor, and Dubcis towards tLe duke and his companior 

“ Where on earth bast thou been so long?” asked D'Orlears as tle abbé 
sidled up to him; ‘‘I wan’t to speak with thee! Thou wilt no’ menrion to 
D’Argenson what I told thee about Jacques, eh? I bave reasons for it; | have 
promised not to betray him.”’ 

I will not, highness,” replied Dubois, with his customary stamrer. 

The duke noided, and the whole party became once more coxiounded in the 
crowd of matquerecers. 

Meanwhile the grand inqvisitor and ihe gray friar had advanced closer to the 
throne; as they drew up tu it the latter personage retind somewhat ‘n the 
rear, so as to be as much as possible hidden trom general co:¢ryation, whilst 
the friar, party throwing back hie cowl, and moving the mask frcm bis visage, 
turned \owards Madame de Maintenon and disclosed hiweelf. 

** You here, father?’’ exclaimed she, ccxeesling her «stonichment; '* how 
didst thou obtain admittance)”’ 

“ Our fiiend Jacques’ address,”’ :esponced he. 

* But the danger! D’Argensen !”’ raid she. 

DP’ Argepson is a traitor !’’ replied the frier, resuming his mark; “ but for 
his treachery, which had been nigh proving fatal to our project, neither I nor 
Jéequea would have ventored hither this evening.”’ 

“¢ What bas happened, then !’’ asked Madame de Maintenon. 

*¢You received a letter irom me on ‘ihuredsy last,’’ cheerved tle loly 
father. 

“Yes; the news from Rome end from Maérid,’’ replied she; ‘I am much 
ee lea course to fuilow; I expected to hear sgain from you as you 

ised. 

‘The couriers who brovght the news were arrested by D’Argenson, their 
despatches taken from them, opened, and detained by him. His agent, how- 
ever, a friend of Jacques, mace Jacques acquain‘'ed with ‘he purport of there 
despatches, s0 that D’Argenscn bas been } imreli deceived! 1 could not tel 

ou all this in my letier, aud waited to write to you again, until fur! Ler intel- 
igence reacbed us from De Janson or De Harrech. A courier has arrived to- 
dayfrom Rore. Thenks to Jacques’ precavtions, his despatches wre safe bere 
I to acquaint you with their contents, and to resolve upon a decisive 
step, that we came hither. Whatever happens, D’Argenson must not, for 
Jacques’ sake, as well as for that of his informant, know how we obtained in- 
telligence of the former epistles, or tbe failure of our prej:c: will be the conse- 
quence of our indiscretion.” 

“Ts Chamillart acquainted with this abeminable wretch’s proceedings?” 
asked Madame de Maintenon. 

“He is,’ replied Faiher Simon; who, as wi!l Lave already been guessed, 
was the gray friar. 

What is to be done?” exclaimed the other; ‘‘ we are not safe!’ 

“ We must act promptly, sisier;’’? the tiiar spoke spiritually; “first teke 
cognizance of the intelligence I have obiained to day, avd then we will decide 
Both Jacques and J ixcur risk of Gicevovery by 1emxining here, whcrefore we 
must be as brief as possible.’’ 

In a low tone of voice Father Simon communicated the important inferma- 
tion he had received, Mademe de Main’ enon listening with the profoundest at- 
tention; when he csme io an end, they relapsed into the conversation alieady 
alluded to, which Jasied uniilsome time alter the term nation of the miruet 
in which Democritus and the fuir Marquise de Beauvais figured +o gracefully, 
Jacques still keeping near, occasions lly diverting bimself by intriguing a cer 
tain few of the bystanders, whilst the king, perceiving bis consort so deeply 
engaged, though not suspecting the nature of the subject that engrossed her 
atiention, chatted with such of the members of bis femily as stood near him. 

“Let it be so, then ” raid the friar, in reply to an observation of Madame 
pe eel **it is decided; somebody shall be despatched to Madrid forth- 
with.” 

“You bad better quit this place,’’ remarked she; **D’Argenson is at your 
elbow, and by his countenence I think be bas mischief on foot.’ 

Father Simon Jooked round und beheld the lieutenant of police advancing 
through the crowd in the direction of the throve; beckoning to Jacques to 
follow him, who was apparently still intent upon intriguing one of the mas- 
quers, he abruptly quitted Mademe de Maintenon, and mix ng with the com- 
pany, soon gaised the exterior of the palace, and proceeded to the rendezvous 
where Jacques and he bad agreed to meet. 

The spy, however, was less fortunate, for the lieutenant of police, who was 
followed at a distance, in order to avoid suspicion, by a picket of ihe mus- 
ketesre, seeing him about to depart, stopped Lim almest in tront of the throne, 
with the usual ¢xclamation, 

I know thee, mask !”’ 

*£o dol thee,”’ answered ibe spy, in « counterfeit voice; ‘and ihe less any- 
body knows of thee tle better! Let me pars!” 

“Jn the name cf the king,’”’ shou'ed D’Argenron, bis suspicions smounting 
almost to certainty, ‘(I command thee te unmask! If thou ert the man | 
seek, thou art a traitor !’’ 

This peremptory crder, and the Joud tone in which it was conveyed, attract- 
ed the notice of tbe king, whilst the guests rushed inamass to thre spot 
where stood D’Argenson, fa ¢ to face with the grand irquisitor, the picket ol 
the musketeers that bad now ceme up formirg a half-circie about the latier 

Tis not thou who commfndest here!’ replied the spy, buldly. “I shall 
not unmask !”’ 

A dead silence reigned throvghout the saloon. 

“*:jeur D’Argensop,’’? observed Macame de Mainienon, rising, ‘this ix an 
unpardonable impertinence; no persen has come bitber, save yoursel!, bot 
upon my invitaticn! This is surely a sufficient guerentee that there are no 
traitors in the royal presence !’’ 

D’Argenson looked inten'ly at the speeker, and smiled with a nirgled air of 
scorn and gratified malice; his reply, however, was cut short by the king, 
who said, balf-aside to his consort: 

“If there are no traitors here, the cave licr cannot object to unmask 
acigneur D’Argenron’s zeal for our safety screens him from the charge of m- 
pertinence. ‘Sieur mark,” continued Lovis, addressing the spy, at the sore 
time inelinirg his body towards him, ‘ii is our pleasure that you wi mark!’ 

“It is the duty of every loyal subject to cbey your majesty’s plea-ure ”’ re- 
sponded the spy; ‘I obey |’ end taking off his mask dirclosed his ‘eatures— 
drawing himeelf up to his full height, and eye the eager groups srourd 
bim with an air of pride and a calmcress of demeanor that perfectly astounded 
them. 

“ A stranger !’’ exclaimed several voice 

* A stranger !’’ « beerved the king; ‘‘ bow is this, madsm 

But Madame de Maintenon, perceiving the hopelessness of the case, made no 

eply, save a look of »dercribabie mystification, that everybody, except the 
Neutenant of pol ce, believed to be genuine. 

* T aprest this man,’’ shricked the latter, scarcely ab'e to rupprese } jos 
* tis Jacques, the mouchard! I arrest him on the charge of bigh trea 
Guards! do your duty.’’ 

“ Take him away,’’ exclaimed the hing, ‘and let the dancirg co 

“ Don't give your-elves the troub’e,’’ said Js eques, shaking off U« 
who attempted io seize him; “1 will ‘cllow you.’ 

“Fallin,” cried D’Argenson, * toke him to the Salle des Gardes! You an- 
ewer for bim with your lives, rang dieu ”’ 

Tne soldiers obeyed, and Jacquer, perfectly unmored, and collected, was at 
once conducted to tue Ealle des Gardes, the leutenant of polices bringing up 'be 
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Aa the party left the gallery, they encountered D’Oreans end his compen- 
lona, whom the extraordinary outcry bad attracted from cne of the inner ay art 
ments ; the duke was thunderstruck, and gozed at Jacque:, perelyzed, wnat le 
to open his lipr; the spy bowed t bim, smiled seornfully, and stalke® by in 
silence; but /’Argenson made up to the party, and wiih a fiendish chuctle ex- 


“ This time he shall not ercape me !*’ and with this he quitted them. 


y succeeded in capturing every one of the gang, whom the | 





CHAPTER XXXVIII.—IN WHICH SUNDRY PARTIES FIND THEMSELVES 
IN EMBARRASSED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Coxrrstp by the calarity thet Lad befallen Jacques, and almost suspecting 
one of his companions of triacbery towards bim, the Duke of Orleans stood 
rooted to the spot, unable to a:ticula’e a syllable, and gez'rg with a vacint, 
stupefied air, alternately at Dubois, D'Effiat and De Brancas, who, on their 
part, more ecpeci+ ly the two Jatier, were every whit as estonished as himself, 
whi'st Dabois bad excellent reasozs for assuming an astonishment he d.d not 
really experience. 

*¢ Dubois is right,’? remarked the prince; “ Jacques was imprudent, very ! 
Pocr fellow! But *e must not leave h'm inthe lurch. Come. friends. Let 
us ste whe'her we caunot concoct a plan for his escape, and put him in a posi- 
tion to profit by it?’ 

‘©T must confess,’ chimed in D’F fiat, ‘* that I prefer Monseignevur D’ Argen- 
ton’s friendship to his enmity, if I may prostitute the term friendship, so far 
as to apply it 'o the sentiments he ;rofesses towards me. Let those who 
choose to put themselvcs in his power get out of it again themselves, say I, 
I'll have nothing to co with the bus'ness.”’ 

‘*Nor I,’ observed De Prancas ; ‘‘ the less we meddle with the affairs of the 
lieutenant of police the better. Highness, abandon this project, and let us 
rejoin the dancere.”’ 

D'Orleans, stung to the quick by this indifference, but teo proud to let his 
mortification rise to the surface, remained a moment silent, as if considering 
the matter, but really to regain his self-composure; baving succeeded in doing 
this, be resumed, with more gravity than he usually exhibited : 

“IT think you are right, friends. I possess no claim upon your sympathy in 
favor of this man, nor has he any upon your frierdship. I understand why 
you dread D’ Argepeon, and am, therefore, not surprised you decline to oppose 
his power in this instance. But I have nosuch fear. I have no account to 
retile with this redoubtable character. Go you, then, and rejoin the dancers. 
I will risk everything to save Lim; for I do not believe Jacques guilty of trea- 
son in any shape.’’ 

‘* Nay,’’ remonstrated D’Fffiat, pereciving the charged manrer of his illus- 
trious fiiend, and excharging with the ct evalier a rapid, intelligent giance, 
‘‘if your highness is resolute, we will accompany you. You shall not have to 
tax our frienésbip with insipeerity 1’ 

‘Come along, then,’ resumes Dubois, ‘* I owe bim one.” 

And away they went insesrch of ihe philosopher, whem, however, t* ey did 
not succeed in diseoverirg; for ascertaining the cause of the sudden emotion 
that bad just taken place, he slipped away ihrough the dense throng of m35s- 
quers, and following the lieutenant of pol.ce ard his escort, saw Jacques rafely 
locged in the Salle des Gardes, the doois of which were immediately closed 

‘hus precluded from a)l commun cation with bis unfortunate friend, and de 
termived that he should not be taken away from the chateau without his 
knowledge he took up his position behind a huge marble pedestal that rup- 
ported a magnificent alabasier statue of tbe three Greces, whence he could see 
everything with« ut being seen, rcsolving there to await the event. 

He had not stocd long there, when he observed D Orleans acvencing, s!ep- 
ping furtive y out ficm his hiding-plsce, ere the latter got to the decor, he Jaid 
his hand on the prince’s arm, saying: 

‘* A word in your ear, highrers, » word in your car.’’ 

Out with thee!’ ex'ed the cuke, impatiently, pushirg away the injruder 
8 m* What rude'y, ‘I am in no mood to listen to thy fvoleries.”’ e 

** Don’t forget twelve o’clock to-night, highness, at Maitre Chopin’s, alone 
and disguised, to avoid suspicion,’’ observed Lemocrilus, nowise daunted cr 
offended by the prirce’s violence. 

“What !”’ ejaculated the latter, “‘ thou wert l'stening, then ?”’ 

 PJeasantry apart, highwess,’’ :esumed the philosopher, «* | know nothing. 
If Jacques bad not seen you to-night—ior ke was doubtful cf it—-I was to give 
you a certsion message—’ 

‘“ What dost thou prorore doing then ?”’ asked the prince, hesi'ating. 

* Nothing at present;’”’ replied the other; *‘ circumstances must prompt my 
invention! Let us not lose time, highness,”’ continued Democritu-, poimlicg 
to the dcor bef re them; ‘‘every minute is of importance now |”? 

The prince bowed, offerirg his arm to his s range companion, and they 
entered the small ante-chamber a¢€joining the Sallie des Gerdes, 

Here they found assembled the sub officere and so'diers belong fo the corps 
¢f musketeers, who did duty at the chaleau, the latter apartment being set 
apsrt for the superior officers; when the duke made lis appearancs, they 
‘imullaneously carried their band to the side of their bead; D Orleans yeturned 
tLe sslute, and iraversed the rocm, making fcr the inver chamber (whitber 
Jacques had been concucted) at the coor of which, much to his surprise, he 
perceived two rentinels posted. 

** Your highness can't go in,”’ exclaimed they, presenting arms. 

** Not goin?’ said he, fling back. 

**? Lis the consigné !” replied one. 

The duke made vo answer, but was about to grasp the bandle of the door; 
the sentinels lowered their muskets end opposed his pasrage 

* Very sorry, colonel,” said the first speaker; the consigné before every- 
thivg 1” 

The prince was foo rigid a discipl'nerian to resist, for he sud‘en'y remem- 
bered that ihe ecmmend of the corps, cf which he was colonel, had for twenty- 
four hours been trars’erred to D’Argenson; he looked at Democritus irre- 
solutecly; the pesition was embarrassing; ‘crtunately, however, the ready wit 
of the latter sharpered by the perilous situation of his friend, came to his 
assistance: 

**?Tis not against orders to knock at the door, friend?’ observed he, inquir- 
ingly, and showing cff the elas'icity of bis dorsal appendix. 

‘The sent pels smiled, and answered regat vely. 

D’Orieans Irst no time in profiting Ly the hint, but knocked vigorous’y at 
the door with the bilt of his sword: a momentary paure ensued, and it was 
baif cpened by St Marcel, 

*Ah1 St. Marcel! trave St. Marcel !’’ exclaimedthe prizes. ‘lenier, but 
it is contrary to the con.igné. it appears.’ 

‘Yes, highnes-;”? responded the young man, corfusedly; ‘‘ Monse'gneur 
D'Argenson’s orders were peremptory ”’ 

** Are there no means of ob'aining admittance?” asked D'Orleavs; I wish to 
speak with mopreigneur on affairs of moment!” 

“ Wait an iMetant, highness,” answered St. Marcel; I will eee 1” 

The door was egain ciosed, but re-opened alter the lapse of a couple of 
roinutes: 

“ Let his highness pass !’? cried St. Marcel. 

The sentinels presented arms, and the duke ond Democritus entered the 
Sale des Gardes. 

** Well, lvgbuess? well?’ exclaimed the lieutenant of rolice, exultingly, as 
D'Orleans approached; ** we have trapped the wolf at last ! Sang diew! ’Twas 
not with trcvb’e! 1 suppo e you have come to wager me another eleven 
thovsand crowns that he will escape,eh? Or perhaps to move me ina his 
favor ”’ 

* But the crime thou hast alleged against him, monseignevr, i 
remorstrated D’Orleans; * he has yet a right to be considered innocent !”’ 

‘Innccent !’’ screamed the lieutenant of police; * ventre-bleu! Innocent or 
not; he ba] to the Bastile this very night!” 

Give the man an opportunity of just!yiog himself before his majesty,” re 
sumed the prince; *‘1can induce my reyal uncle to grant us an suciecce as 
£00n as he retiies trem tbe masque.’’ 

“*T tell you,” exclaimed D’Argenron, ‘ that I will ree him rafely lodged ix 
the drngecns of the Bast leihis very night! He shali be hanged withiu a week ! 
Hanged, Maitre Jecques: heare-t thou that ¢”’ 

The spy smiled tcunfully, acd shrugged his shoulders, | ut o close cbserver 
m‘ght have seen his keen eyes glisten momenta ily as they rested upon De- 
iwocritus, 

‘*)'Orlean?, who was intensely moved, cast upon the epeaker a reproachful 











not proved,’’ 





glance not urm'ngled with disgust, for the brutulity of this banter roused his 
anger, hough he ceemed prudent to suppress i . 

** Nay, mouse'geevr,’’ said he, in a concilatory tone; ‘‘’iis alreacy near 
midr'got! vou ere four leagues trom Paris—anc—”’ 


** Were we forty ipstead «f tour,’”’ shouted the other, “I woul’ not love sight 

of him; sangdicu! hv, po. He shall rot e:cape fiom me this time.” 
Jucques smiled contemp' uot , 

‘No, h'ghuc cont nued J Ar 
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He drew rear the duke, ard now'se sbashed by the manifest repugrence of 
the latter to be in such close proximity, whirpered a few words in his eas, 








relatively to the part he had censented to play in the abduction ef Julie de St. 
Aurey. The prince started, turned pale, then red, then drew his hand across 
his forehead, and exclaimed, 

‘ sieur D’Argenson, thou hast insulted me !”’ 

“ Monseigneur Duc,” retorted the oiher, making him a bow with derisive 
humility, ** I have simp y tod the truth!” 

“Ido not know what restra‘ns me,” cried the prince, in a burst of indigna- 
tion, and apparently fired with a sudden resolution. ‘‘ Frierds,’? continued 
he, odilressing the cflicers, ** wil: you see a corra’e insulted thus? Seize that 
man’’—he incieated the lieutenant of police—‘‘I will hold you harmless, and 
take upon myse'f the whole blame! Block up the door, +o that he effect not 
his escane, and keep him a prisoner here until I return. Jacques, be pre- 

ared |?? 

Without wai‘ioz to perceive whether his al'ocution produced the effect he 
meditated, but listen‘ng only to his generous impulse, the duke drew his swerd 
and advanced precipitately upon D’Argenson, who stood perfectly collected, 
eveicg him intently, and without stirriog an inch from the spot, though the 
privce’s ecmracdes manifested an intention of joining issue with their superior, 
and protecting Jacques’ retreat; to their astonisnment, however, the latter 
remained passive, as if an uvinterested spectator, though exchanging, unper- 
ceived, certain signals with his Satanic Me jesty, whose tail was now left to hang 
despondingly upon the ground, in order that its owner might be free to employ 
his fingers. 

‘Fly, Jacques !’’? shouted D’O;leans, placing himself so as effectually to 
prevent D’Argenson from following him; ‘ *tis thy only chance.’’ 

But Jacques stirred not. 

There ensued a movement of surprise and a pause. 

‘Jacques is wise,’’? coolly rewarked D’Argenson, still retaining the same 
position; ‘* and as for these gentlemen, tonnerre dieu ! there is not one of them 
but shou'd rue any violence done to me! Look at them, Monseigneur Duc ! 
They are all your friends! Do you think they go to mass and confession when 
they are off duty? Andat night! Shall I tell you what they do? but no, that 
wou'd be useless,’? 

Thilippe D’Orleans bung down his head, abashed, ard the remainder of the 
group likewise; D’Argeoson chuckled and /ooked around triumpbhant'y ; Demo- 
critus gazed abstractealy at the ceiling ; Jacques appeared buried in reflection. 

This silence, +o embarrassing end disagreeable to the majority, was inter- 
rupted by the entry of a soldier, bringiog a piece of cord. 

** The coach is:eady, movseigneur,”’ ssid the new comer, saluting the lieu- 
tenant of police; ‘‘ it wai's in the court.” 

Demecritus and Jacques exchanged a glance of intelligence. 

‘* Bind his arms !”’ exc’aimed D’Argensov, pointing to the spy. 

Two of the soldiers proceeded to fo. low their superior’s instructions without 
experiencing the slightest resistance on the part of the prisoner, who designedly 
appeared to lend timse)f to the humiliating operation, D’Orieans pacing the 
apartment the while in the greatest agitation of mind. 

‘“ Bind him fast,’’ continued D’Argenson, trying the cord to essure himeelf of 
its stiengit; “tighter! tighter! sang dieu! There,’ resumed he, when all 
was di ‘escape now if thou canst, brigand! ‘Ah, I hold thee av last, safe! 
Let the coach be drawn up to the door !”’ 

The soldiers to whom he spoke shouldered their muskets and departed. 

Jarques had, rp to this moment, mainteined the same ca!m, haughty 
deweanor, nor be'rayed the slightest emotion: but all at once his dark eyes 
gleamed wi'h indignation, his brows knitted together; and the larg» veins of his 
mastive forchead became surcharged with hot bleod, growing nearly purple 
fom the workings cf the fierce passions suddenly kindled within him: ewelling 
out his smple ebest, he jerked his arms from his sides, and with a Joud crack 
the thick cords that held them confired gave way; to release himself from thei 
was the work of a mome: t, whilst the action was ~o unexpected and rapid that 
b:fore D’Argenson or any of the assistants could interfere, he stood before 
them once wore free and uvshackled 

** Keep then fcr thieves snd male‘actors,”’ emittance he, dashing his bands 
éown upen the ground in the midst of the astonished group; *‘ if I go hence at 
all, it shall be free !”” 

**Misereant !’’ cried the lieutenant of police, recovering his presence of 
mind, and threatening the spy. 

**? tis thou art the miscreant, Sieur D'Argenson, 
in thy very teeth I dare to tel! thee so!” 

‘Never mind his rant,’”? shonted D’Atgenson; “1 will find a gg for that. 
To the coach with Lim—I fol'ow! As for you, messieurs,’? continued he, ad- 
Crersing the cflicers, “you will find silence on the score of wkat you have 
heerd better policy than babblirg !”’ 

The phiosepber was the first t» speak: 

‘Highness,’ said he in a whisper, ‘‘there is no time to lose! Return to 
your friends; I will see what can be done for Jacques.” 

Saluting the rest of the witnesses, who stood in a group around the fire, the 
éuke avd Democritus shook hands with St. Marcel, and were on the point of 
quitting the chamber, when the sentinels outside barred their exit. 

‘What is the meaning of this?’ asked D Orleans, angrily. 

** Don’t know, colonel,’? responded the vigilont guardian; ‘‘ Monseigneur 
D’Argenson's erders are not to let anybody quit the Sallie befere oue v’clock | 
You must wait on hour, highness !”’ 

**What’s to be done, fri ” exclaimed the rcortified duke to his compa- 
nion; ‘‘the guard of the palace is uncer D’Argenson’s command until nocg 
to merrow! I dare not force the consigné !”’ 

‘I must get out scmehow, notwithstanding,’’ whispered Democritus, pul- 
ling D’Orleans by the arm back isto the room; ‘this is a masterstroke of 
D’Argenson’s |”? 

‘What dost thou purpose doing?’ inquired the other; ‘‘ Jacques is lost 
ubless we assist him !”’ 

‘You can be of no possible service, highness,’? replied Democritus, “‘ ard 
must be con‘ent to rerrain inactive. ‘ihe attemptis de:perate, but I see only 
one way. Where does that wir dow look out upun ?”? 

‘* The garden,”’ responded D’Orleans. 

‘Can I gain the great court by the path ?”’ resumed the philoropher. 

‘© Yes, but there is a sentinel at the gate that opers into it.’’ 

** Saved !’' ejaculated ! emocritus, beckcning to St. Marcel. The latter drew 
up to his friend, who steod somewhat aloof, and whispered a few words to him 
out of ear-shot of the duke 

“Put my duty!’ said the young officer in reply, his countenance growing 
troubled. 

‘Remember the services the emperor has rerdered thee,’’ replied Democri- 
tus; ‘ besides, who is there to betray thee? not I! However,” resumed he, 
after a brief pruse, ‘if thou wilt not, Imust chance it. If 1 ‘ail, so much the 
werse f-r us all, and good right to the emperor !”’ 

*Good night, then, Marcellus! Your highness—-’’ here Democritus 
slightly bowed to the prince, acd hastening to the window, unfastened the 
espagnoletie; after lcoking out and about for an instent, he leaped into the 
garden, leaving both his comp nions entirely ignorant of his intentions. 

(To be continued.) 
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retorted the spy; ‘‘and 
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Mr. Bright on Egyptian Gods-—The great reformer of England, Mr. 
John Bright, in his speeches, goes cirectly to the point. In a recent a¢ dress 
at Glasgow, after berating the aristocratic families f.r their misconduct in the 
Foreign Office, he made the following compari*cn: 

“Jtis a shocking thirg to observe the evils which nations Jive under, and 
the submis-ive spirit with which they yield tothem. I have often compared, 
in my own mind, the ;eople of Ergland with the people of Egypt, and the For- 
eign Office of this country to the temples of the Fgyptians. [Laughter] Iam 
toid by these who pass up ard down the Nile that you perceive on its banks 
temples with stately statues and massive and lofiy columns—statues, each one 
of which would Lave appeared to have ex austed a quarry in its production. 
You bave further vast chambers, end gloomy tcrtuous passages; and some 
innermost recess, some boly of holies, in which, when you arrive at it, you 
find ee me loathsome reptile which a nation reverenesd and revered, and bowed 
; T 1 




















tself down (o w hip n our Foreien Cilice we have no massively-construct- 
edec lemnr; we heve no statue, b we have mve‘ery as profeund: for in 
the inpermcst recesses we find some m'serable in'reve, in the deferce of 
v mu are tlaverring every cean, your armies are perisbing in 
d the precious blood of our country’s children is squandered 

and regarded as valueless.”’ 

a 

Bitter Beer.=iverybody who has been in India knows, and those who 
have rot beep, would kvow if they had ever been there, that the pleasantest 
drink in Hindosian is Allsopy’s Vale Ale. Now that England is obliged to keep 
so large an army of Europeans, ber consumption of this peculiar ale is enor- 


} 





mous, as the following €xtract wi!l show: “ There is at present in pracess of 


erection at Burten-rn-Trent, by Me:srs. Baker and Sons, of Stangate, a brewery, 





which, when completed, will cover nearly four acres of Jand, and present one 
Jacade of mere then a quarter of a mile in length. This brewery, which has 
been designed for Semuel Allsopp and Sons, is intended for the €xclusive pro- 
eduction of Fast India pale ale, the ‘bitter beer’ of medern civilization, for 
which beverege the demand both hor foreign bas of late so largely in- 
creased that ail «x pg means cf supply have altogether failed. In proof of 
this fee ! e mentioned that recently, when the Council of India invited 


ten ers for $6 COO Logsherds of pale ale for the troops in India, only, about 
halt quantity was competed for, ana that porticn chiefly by Laidon brew- 








« Mesrrs. J oop’s re brewery a‘j 8 the railway sta‘iou at Burton, 
ard liorm an important edditi-n to the industrial establishment of that 
busy t 

Drendfal Calomity.—The Lencon papers are fil'ed with particulars of 
a dre: cicent at the Coburg or Victoria Theatre by which sixteen lives 
Ww were ail your men from rtieen to 7 *y-five \ears 
P 1 ’ tan alerm of fre was given at the minut he audience 
v ving e@ the €, when a janie scized those insice, in which numbers 
were trampled to death or severe y njured, Lhes shocking ¢ imily reminds 
as of an ¢quelly sbockip j ke mace by Fliisten, who, upon an alarm ot fire 
being gveu, bien y rushea before ihe curtain. and having gained their atier 
i suic, with cone of his magnificent waves cf the heod, * J adies and gentle 
mer—tvere is no oeces'on fir any alarm cn the sul ject of fire to exist, for I 
buve yample a runply of water in the tenk on the root of this theatre, that IT 

, 


could drown you ail in a minule! 


A Curtovs Fact.—A short time ago Mr. Herbert Ingram, tle editor « 
the Lendon Jilustra ed Naws was tried tora ccmplic y with Jobn Fadieir, tbe 
lrish forger and thief, and who evaded the punishment due to hia crimes by h 
suicide on Hampstead Heath. What a condemnation on himeelf he utters 
when Mr. Ingram never alludes to this trial in his own paper 
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STAFFORD’S OLIVE TAR 
IRON AND SULPHUR POWDERS. 


. To 


ie 











FOR ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 
CROUP, INFLAMMATION OF LUNGS, 
WHOOPING COUGH, AND 
SCARLET FEV:R. 

Apply OLIVE TAR to the Throat or Chest, 
rubbing it weil in, and also give from two to ten 
drops of Olive Tar on Sugar. In severe cases the 
Olive Tar may be given every hour until relief is 
obtained. For inhaling the odor of Olive Tar, 
and further directions f.r its use, and for a large 
number of testimonials of the highest class ever 
given to any popular remedy, see the book which 
accompanies each bottle. 


For Spasms, Cholic, Cholera, Cholera Morbus, 
Dysentery, Worms, or any Internal Pain, take 
and apply Olive Tar as above directed. Relief 
will be immediate. 


RHEUMATIC AND NEURALGIC 
PAINS CEASE WHEN OLIVE TAB 18 APPLIED. 








For Burns, fcatps and CuILBLarms, apply 
Olive Tar; pain will instantly cease. 





For Scroruta, Sypnitis, Cancers, Sart RaEvuM, 
Ucess, Eryeipeas, and all other diseases of the 
Blood, apply Olive Tar, and take 

J R. SfAFFORD’S 
IRON AND SULPHUR POWDERS. 

These Powders are sold at One Dollar a package, 

and are s2nt anywhere free by mail. 


OLIVE TAR FIFTY CENTS A BOTTLE. 
§o:D aT 
No. 315 Broapway, New York, 
Nexr To Tae Hospira. 











We have testimonials from— 
I. V Fowter, Esq., Postmaster of New York. 
Simzon Draper, E:q., Banker, New York. 
GrorcEe Law, Exq., Fifth avenue, New Yor%. 
The Rev. #p. Bricut, Editor Examixer, New York. 
R. B. Corman, E<q., late of Astor House, New York. 
Tourtow WEED, Esq , Albany, N. Y 
Gen. Durr Green, Wasbington, D. C. 
Joun M. Barwvarp, E-q., Boston, Mass. 
Smmon LzeLanv, E-q., Metropolitan Hotel, New York. 
The Hon Ext Coox, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gen. {. J. GREEN, Texas 
Joun B. SreenBURGER, E:q., California. 
And thousands of others 
Ouive TaR put up in Tin Cans, will be SENT BY MAIL on 
receipt of 25 cents extra per bottle for postage. 
Address J. R. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 








160-172 No. 315 Broadway, New York. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine, 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Boston, July 19, 1857. 
Messrs. J. Burnett & Co.—I cannot refuse to state the 


salatary effect in my own aggravated case, of your excellent 
Hair Oil—(Coceaine. ) 

For many months my hair had been falling cff, until I 
was fearful of losing it entirely. The skin upon my head 
became gradually more and more inflamed, so that I could 
not touch it without pain. This irritated condition I at- 
tributed to the use of various advertised hair waches, which 
I have since been told contain camphene spirit. 

By the advice of my physician, to whom you had shown 
your process of purifying the Oil, I commenced its use the 
yest week in June. The first application allayed the itch- 
ing and irritation; in three or four days the redness and 
tenderness disappeared—the hair ceased to fall, and I have 
now a thick growth of new hair. I trust that others, sim- 
ilarly afflicted, will be induced to try the same remedy. 

Yours, very truly, SUSAN R. POPE. 





Burnett's Coconine. 
4a A single application renders the hair (no matter 
how stiff and dry) soft and glossy for several days. It is, 
eonceded by all who have used it to be the best and cheapes 
Hair Dressing in the World. 
Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston. 
For sale by dealers generally at 50 cents a bottle. 165 











SAFETY! 
COMFORT ! ! 
AND 
ELEGANCE ! 1! 
ARE INSURED BY WEARING 
gperesas & SHERWOOD’S 
‘ NEW 
MATINEE SKIRT, 
WITH THE 
PATENT DETACHABLE 
HOOP FASTENING 
AND 
ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE. 

SAFETY !! since it effectually obviates the danger arising 
from entangling the feet, or foreign substances, in the 
hoops ! 

COMFORI!! because the muslin skirt can be instan- 
taneously removed from the springs by PATENT DETACH- 
ABLE FASTENINGS, washed, with other garments, and at 
no greater expense, and replaced on the hoops in a minute ! 

ELEGANCE !! because the scientific cut of the muslin 
skirt, and the fine material of which it is composed, give a 
graceful fall to the robe worn over it ; and will, in hot 
weather, enable the wearer to dispense with any interme- 
diate ekirt. 

The MATINEE SKIRT has eleven hoops, weighs but ten 
Ounces, IS STAMPED WITH THE TRADE MARK OF Messrs 
DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD, and is the best Skirt ever intro- 
duced to the Public, and quite indispensable to every lady 
who desires to combine in her appare: SAFELY, COMFORI 
and ELEGANCE! For tale at all the principal stores in 
the United States and Canada. 000 


QOLD ONLY BY CANVASSING AGENTS. 





COOPER’S NOVELS, 
ELEGANTLY InLusTRATED EpITION. VIGNETTES 
on STEEL anD Woop. 
FROM DRAWINGS BY F. 0. C. DARLEY. 
A Volume Published Monthly, containing a Novel complete, 
Price $1 50. 
Mailed free of postage, on receipt of price. 
A&P Acexts Wantep 1 Every Orv. 





W. A. TOWNSEND & CO, 


166-168 Pablishers, 877 Broadway, N. Y. 





The est Monthly Comic Paper 
Ever Published. 
Now ready, at all News Depots 
No. 2 
OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Budget of F*un, 


Sixteen pages o1 reading matter, and containing 


NUMEROUS CUMIC ENGRAVINGS, 
PRICE SIX CENTS A COPY. 


tis allowed by everybody » be he Funniest, Hand 
tiomest and most amusing Comic Paper 


Ever published in ¢.:is Country. 
For Ssle ty al’ Newsvenders 
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fERMS TO CLUBS 
1 copy, one year - - ‘ilies - $ 75 
3 copies “ - - - : ° : - 200 
“ > e ° - 6 00 


10 copies ‘ 
Postage, payable at office where received, 6 cents 
annum. 


per 


TLANTIC ROYAL MAIL STEAM NAVI- 
ya GATION COMPANY’S New York and 
Galway live. 

STEAM TO ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN VIA GALWAY, 
IRELAND. 
The shortest sea passagce between America ard Europs 
NEW YORK AND GALWAY STEAMSHIP LINE 

This line is composed of powerful and fast sailing steam- 
ships, ably officered, and furnished with everything requisite 
to render the voyage sa’e and agreeable. The departures 
from New York for Galway wil) »e as follows unui further 
notice, viz.° 

CIRCASSIAN, Capt. Jacksov....Thursday, January 27 
Touching at St. Johus, N. F., to receive tue royal mails. 

Versons visiting treland reach their destination in three 
fourths the time taken by any other route, and a!) have a 
opportunity of visiting places and scener) ] 
interest in Ireiand. 

Price of passage, including free tickets by the usual rail- 
road routes, from Galway to any of the principai cities of 
Great Britain at the following greatly reduced rates: First- 
class, $90; second-class, $50; third c'ass, $20. 

Those wishing to bring out their friends can purchase 
tickets for their passage iu third-class from Galway, at $30, 
or from other cities in Great Britain accessible by railroad, 
at $35. A liberal cabin table will be provided, and cooked 
provisions for third-class passengeis to and from Galway. 

Third-class passengers to furnish their own bed and bed- 
ding, quart pot, water can, knife, fork, spoon and tin plate 

For freight and passage, and further particulars, appiy 
to the undersigned, at their offices, Nos. 61 Hudson street, 
corner of Jay, New York. Application for freight 
and passage may also be made at any of the offices of the 
company on tbeir express routes. 

AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., Consignees. 
ALEX. HOLLAND, Manager 








INSURANCE CO. 


OF 
NORTH AMERICA, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1794. 
OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE UNITED STATES. 


CASH CAPITAL PAID IN, 


$500,000. 


ASSETS OVER $1,000,000. 
OFFICE IN NEW YORK, 
No. 74 Wall Street. 
ARTHUR G. COFFIN, Presideat. 
MATTHIAS MARIS, Secretary. 
REFERENCES (BY AUTHORITY) IN NEW YORK. 
BROWN BROCHERS & CO. 
MOSES TAYLOR & CO., 
PHELPS. DODGE & CO., 
T.FFANY & CO 
BB Losses of this agency paid in New York 
163-1720 JAMES 8. HOLLINSHEAD, Agent. 


ss TIFFANY & CO., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 

Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury. 
No 550 Broapway, New York. 

House 1 Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


IN 





000 


RANBERRY CULTURE.—tThe subscriber 
has issued a circular on the Cranberry and 
its culture, ano will forward them to all who send a post- 
stamp to prepay postage. Also has the plauts for s:le, 
aud will send them ia afresh state by express to all parts 
of the United S‘ates. 
Address SULLIVAN BATES, Bellingham, Norfolk 
Mass. 16 
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A FACT INTERESTING TO THE MILLION. 
WE QUOTE OTR 
OSEBUDS AT FIFTY CTS. PER GROSS, 


Other Flowers equally cheap, and Feathers in abun- 
dance, at JAMES TUCKER’S, 
157-182 861 Brosdway, pext door to 1hompson’s Sa'oon. 
IGHT REDS AND A BLUE will secure, 
for three months, the best family paper pub- 
hobed, which is Lire ILLUSTRATED—a weekly Pictorial, 
designel to encourage a Spirit ot Hope, Manliness, Self- 
Reliance and Acfivity among the peuple, to illustrate bife 
ip all its phases, and ought to be read by every family. Its 
ilustratiors are beautiful—its editcria)s based oo common 
sense—its selections mace with the greatest care. The 
press throughout the country unite in its praises. Eight 
red post-stamps and a blue will secure this paper three 
months on trial. Publisbved weekly at $2 a year, or ten 
copies for $10, by FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, 
New York. 163-165 


(a FOR COTILLONS !—The Lancers, 
Caledonians, Waltz, Polka, Schottische, Ma- 
zourza and Gallopade Quadrilles or Colillons ; and sbout 
300 others of the most popular Cotillons, Contra 
Dances, Fancy Dances, &, witb the calls and changes 
marked and arranged in the most simple manver, with 
Hints on Ball-room Etiquette All contuiced in Howe’s 
Complete Ball Room Haud-Book. Price .7 cents in paper, 
or 62 cents in cloth. Mai'ed frce Publisned by H. W. 
SWEIT, 148 Wa:zhington street, B ston, Mass. 164-165 
J. A. DIX. NEW YORK 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY. 
No. 1 Naseav 

To meet wants of all persous desiring to make their 
purchases, in tue city of New York, of any article of use or 
luxury, from a ~team Engine to a Paper of Pins, at 5 per 
cent. commission charge. 

Reference—W. B. Meeker, Cashter of Bank of New York 
Professor Bens. Siuuimay, jr., of Yala College; and FRANr 
Lasuiz 
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OLLESIATE INSTITUTE ann GYMNA- 
SIUM, Yonrxens, New York. 
KEV. GEORGE COOKE, },, . 
M. N. WISKWFLL, } Prinetpats 
Two Sess'ons in the year, commencing November lst and 


April Ist. 
000 


Terma 


#309 per anew 
Diaqpioes MILITARY.. 
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PHALON & SON’S 


COCOINE. 


Prepared from highly purified 
COCOANUT OIL. 


This preparation possesses extraordinary pro- 
perties for preserving and beautifying the ha'r, 
and also restoring its natural luxuriant and glossy 
appearance. 


One application, however harsh the hair may 
bs, renders it soft and glossy. 


It is admitted to be the best and cheapest hair 
dressing in the wor.:i. 


PHALON & SON, 

Nos. 517, 497 and 197 Broadway, New York. 
Pint bottles, 50 cents; half pints, 25cents. For 
sale by all Druggists. 

000 














Ws EDDY & CO.’S 
SINGLE NOMBER LOTTERIES! 
CHARTERED BY THE STATE OF GEORGIA. 


CAPITAL PRIZE, $50,000. 
TICKETS ONLY $10. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

As the members of our frm have, by way of purchase, 
become the owners of the grants chartered by the States of 
Delaware, Kentucky, Missouri and part of those in Georgia, 
under tle management of Messrs Gregory & Maury, of 
Wilm'ngton, Delaware, we bave deemed it expedient to 
change ibe name of our firm, on and after January Ist, 1859, 
to that of WOOD, EDDY & CO., who will hereafter have 
the management of the Sparta Academy Lottery, and the 
others as above pawed. 

In all transactions we have endeavored to conduct our 
business with integrity aud promp'ness, and we cin assure 
the public that the patronage heretofore bestowed on us is 
well deserving of being transferred to our successors. 

Very respectfully, 
Augusta, Georgia, Dec. 15, 1858. S. SWAN & CO. 


WOOD, EDDY & CO.. MANAGERS. 
Successors to 8. SWAN & CO. 


The following Scheme will be drawn by Woop, Eppy & Co. , 
Managers of the Sparta Academy Lottery, in each of their 
Single Number Lotteries for February, 1859, at AvGusra, 
GeEorGIA, in public, under the superintendence of Commis- 
sioners. 

FLASS 6 
CLASS 7 
CLASS 8 
CLASS 9 


SATURDAY, Feb. 
SATURDAY, Feb 
SAIURDAY, Feb. 
SATURDAY, Feb. 


draws 
draws 
draws 
craws 


5, 1859. 
12, 18F9. 
19, 1859. 
26, 1859. 


NUMBERS. 


THE PLAN OF SINGLE 
60,000 ‘i1cKETs. 
FIVE THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FIVE 
PRIZES ! 
NUARLY ONE PRIZE T0 EVERY NINE TICKETS. 


SCHEME! 


ON 


MAGNIFICENT 
TO BE DRAWN 
EACH SATURDAY IN FEBRUARY. 




















1 Prize ef. eevee 900,000 1 Prize of.........$1,500 
1 * 20,000} 50 Prizes of........ 500 
1 ée 10 000 | 100 ss 400 
1 “ 5 000 | 100 300 
1 « 4000}100 « 150 
1 « 8,¢00 | 100 a 100 
APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 
4 Prizes of $400 Approx’g to $50,000 Prize are... $1,600 
4 «6 300 “ 20,000 “ .+-1,200 
4 “ 250 “ 10,000 ee + 1,000 
4 « 298 “ 5000 900 
4 6s 200 66 4,000 66 800 
4 « 5¢ “ 3,000 “ 600 
4 66 100 , 1,500 ae .. 400 
6.000 ss BO BFS. ccccccs vccccesccccccccccce 100,000 
5,485 Prizes amounting to...... Ce vceeccccccccoces $320,000 


Wuore Tickets $10; Hatves $5; Quakrers $214. 
Ba A Circular showing the plan of the Lotteries will be 
sent to any one desirous of receiving it 
CERTIFICATIS OF PACKAGES will be sold at the following 
rates, which is the risk: 


Certificate of Package of 10 Whole Tickets............. $80 
“ ‘ 10 Half ee  bebeds eases 40 | 
«“ “ Beare §  ccccccccccces 2 
6 66 Som lneecsseeesncs 10 


IN ORDERING TICKETS OR CERTI¥ICATES; 
Enclose the morey to our address ‘or the Tickets ordered, 
on receipt of which they will be forwarded by first mail. 
Porchasers can have tickets ending in any figure they may 
designate. 
The Lis‘ of Drawn Numbers and Prizes will be sent to 
purchasers immedia'ely after the drawing. 
Purcbasers will please write their s‘gnatures plain, and 
give their Post-offics, County and State. 
Remember that every Piize is drawn and payable in full 
without deduction 
All prizes of $1,000 and under, paid immediately after 
the drawing—other prizes at the usual time of thirty days. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
gy” Those who prefer not sending money by mail can use 
THE ADAMS EXPKESS COMPANY, 
whereby money for tickets, in sums of ten dollars and up- 
wards, can be rent us 
AT OUR RISK AND EXPENSE, 
from any city or town where they bave an effice. The 
money and order must be enclosed in a ‘“‘GOVERNMENT 
POST-OFFICE STAMPED ENVELOPE,” or the express 
company cannot receive them 
All communications strict'y coufident‘al. 
Orders fr Tickets or Certificates, by Mail or Express, to 
be directed to 
¥ 00", EDDY & CO., Augusta, Georgia. 
or WOOD, EUDY & CO., Atlanta, Georgia. 
WOuD, EDDY & (0O., Wilmington, Delaware. 
#ay~ A list of the numbers that are drawn trom the wheel, 
witn the amount of the priz® that each one ix entitled to, 
will be publisned after every drawing, in the following | 
papers: Augusta (Geo Con:tilutionalist, New Orleans 
Delta, Mobile R gis er, Nashville Gazette, New York Weekly 
Day Book, Savavnab Daily News, Rehmoni Dispatch, 
Pauldiog (Miss.) Clarion, and Lille Rock (Ark.) True | 
Democrat. 165 


N 





or 


EW VOLUME OF THE “ HOUSEHOLD 
LIBRARY.” 

& PPOClER, 508 BROADWAY. 

ors to Stanfor] & Swords, 


DELISSER 
Fucce 
HAve Just Posussep 
THE LIFE OF BURNS, 
By Cartyie. 18a10., cloth, 
‘* A grand spiritual portrait of Burns, the like of which | 
the ages hive scarcely produced—the equal of which does | 
not exist.’’—Hiditor’s Preface. 165 


50 cents. 


THE GREAT CONSTITUTIONAL REMEDY. 
(No. 2.) 
__A NEW LIFE C>RATIVE PRINCIPLE. 
ADWAY’S RENOVATING RESOLVENT 


HEais Orp Sores, PuriFres THE BLoop, INSTILS WITHIN THE 
SYSTEM RENEWED HeALTH, AND ReSOLVFS 4ND EXTERMI- 
NATES ALL CuRoNIC AND ConsT:TUTIONAL DistasEs. 

This great and glorious remedy sbould be hailed by the 

human race as a special gift fiom the Almizhty, to regen- 

erate dilapidated humanity. 

Dr. Rapway & Co. are the only Physicians and Chemists 
in the world that have succeeded in discovering a remedy 
that will effectuslly eradicate from the human system con 
stitutional diseases and ailments, transmitted from parents 
to their children. 

RADWAY’S RENOVATING RESOLVENr 

Will radically exterminate from the system 
SCROFULA, CANKERS, 

SYPHILIS, FIfs, 

FEVER SOKES, RUNNINGS From tng EAR, 

ULCERS, WHITE SWELLINGS, 

SORE EYES, TUMOURS, 

SORE LEGS CANCEROUS AFFECTIONS, 


> 
SORE MOUTH, NODES, 
FORE HEAD, RICKETS, 
INSANITY, GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, 
BRONCHITIS, NIGH? SWEATS, 
ALL DISEASES OF THE CONSUMPTION, 
WOMB, RASH TENTER, 


PROLAPSUS UTERI, HUMORS OF ALL KINDS, 
SKIN DISEASES, CHRONIC RHiUMATISM, 
SaLt RHEOM, DYSP#PsIA, 

And all Diseases that have been established in the system 

for years. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR PE& BOTTLE. 
BB Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Kapway & Co.’s Office, 162 Fulton street, N. Y. 

Hayes, 175 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 


Mrs. 





Reap anp LEARN. 
e+ C. GaYE‘TY, being duly sworn, 
ey doth depose and say that he originated Medi- 
cated Paper for ihe Water Closet in the year 1853, and that 
in the following year he filed his caveat at the Patent Office 
at Washington, D. C., for a patent. He furthermore de- 
poseth and says that, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, he alone—having discovered it—possesses the secret 
of medicating paper so as to cure and prevent Piles, and 
that the machinery by which itis made is so different from 
that used ia ordinary paper mi 1s that no one could adopt 
it witheut his aid. He also declares tvat the process of 
manufacture is costly, and cannot be sustained excepting 
by large capitalists. In conclusion, he swears that he has 
investigated an imitation of Gayetty’s Medicated Paper for 
the Water Closet, and bas found it to be a base article— 
mere cheap, ordinary, yellow mailing paper—calculated, 
irom the chemicals it contains, to aggravate the disease 
which its bogus doctor proprietor declares it wi'l cure. 
JOSEPH C. GAYETTY. 
Sworn to before me, the 13th day of January, 1869. 
Jas. G. Cooper, Commissiover of Deeds. 

Only depot of the discoverer, No. 41 Ann street, where 
the paper can be had at wholesale and retail. For saleatall 
HEGFMAN, CLARK & Co.'s stores, and by all other resp*cta- 
ble druggists. 1 


LACE GOODS. 


204 Black Thread Lace. Just received. 
aud Black Silk KE¢gings. Just received. 
206 White Silk Edgings, 18 cents a dozen. 

Six'n av., Fnglish Thread kdgings, very cheav. 

corner 14th.| Linen Smyina Edgioge. Just received. 

Best White Thread Lace for puff sleeves. Just 

Quality received and will be sold cheap. 
KID French Corsets, 

GLUVES, only 6s., 7a. and 10s, 

50 cents, Much under price. 
HE ONLY STORE IN NEW YORK 


WHERE 
GOOD LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
can be bought cheap, and be sure you are getting 
ALL LINEN, 
is at the store corner of Fourteenth Street and fixth av. 
165 R. H. Macy. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The axe is not more 
necessary in new settlements than is this 
wouderful medicine, whch cures with rapidity and cer- 
tainty a'l those debilitating affections of the stomach and 
the bowels, which paralyze industry in unhealthy regions, 
Sold at the manufactories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, 
and No. 2i4Strand, London, and by all druggists, at 2) cts., 
6234 cts., and $1 per box. 


TRANGERS AND CITIZENS will find a visit 
hI to the Phrenological Cabinet of FowLer & 
Weis, No. 808 Broadway, both “ pleasant and profitable.”’ 
Rooms always open snd free. Charts and full written 
descriptions of character given when desired. 164-166 





HELAN’S IMPROVED BILLIARD TA- 

BLES AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 

PATENTED FEB. 19, 1856 ; OCT. 28, 1856; DEC. 8, 1867; 
JAN. 12, 1858; NOV. 16, 1858. 





These tables are now well known to be the best in the 


| world 


For sale only at the manufa. ‘ory, 51 and 53 Ann at., and 
000 


at PHELAN’S, 78: and 788 Broadway, N. Y. 


ye SEWING MACHINE.—The 


eat 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with ove of them, 
OXB THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To every teilor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each large 
amily in the country, one of these machines would be 
nvaluable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrated 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars about 
sewing machives. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
ror it by letter or persona'ly. 

v0 I. M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway, New York. 

ALERATUS.—tThose who want perfectly 
hI wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that 
manufactured by the undersigned, which caunot be excelled 
in strength and purity, as we guarantee it to be free from 
any trace of deleterious matier. For sale to the trade b 
188-189 JOHN DWIGHT & CO., No. 11 Old Slip, 
K RANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 

PAPER will be delivered punctually every 
week in New York, Brooklyn, Wiiliamsburgh or Jersey 
City, by carriers, who will receive the pay for the same 
Leave your address at our office, 13 Frankfort street, a few 
\oora from Tammany Hotel 


*T DON’? WANT TO DISIRESS YEOW.” 
YANKEE went, on one occasion, into a bank 
F with a check for $500, for the purpose of getting it 
cashed, and not having seen so large an amount before, he 
felt ihat the presentation of it would cause the officers some 
Laying the check on the counter, he said: 
“If yeow heven’t got it all neow, I’ll take part on account, 
’cause I don’t want to ¢istress yeou much.”? Now, that 
Yankee was much more distressed, than was the fortunate 
holder of a ticket which drew the capital Prize a few days 
since; fer all he had to do, was to present the ticket, and 
forthwith the prize was casved; and th.re ds plenty more of 
the same sluff left to pay other prizes, it thoss who wish 
t» purchase will but send to WOOD, EDDY & CO., at Wi 
mington, Del., enclosing the awount they desire to inves 
whether it is a $10, $5, or $2.50. If they are fortunate in 
their purchase, there need be no fear of “ distressing ” the 


ubeas' ness, 


| Managers on presenting the ticket for pryment. 








(Jaw 29, 1859, 
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Doc Drater—‘ Do you wish lo buy a first-rale varmint dog, sir? 
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ur Cents. 


UY THE STARS AND STRIPES, 
the NEW STORY PAPER, only 





is Now Ready. 
Depots. 


= NEW STORY PAPER—the 
STARS AND STRIPES No. 2, 
Only Four Cents; at all News 





gravings. 
iy. 


UDGET OF FUN.—100 Comic En- 
Only Six Cents. 


Now 








RANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY 
MAGAZINE for February. Beau- 
titul Engravings. Now Read 


y- 





re BEST MAGAZINE Now Pub- 
lished. Now Ready, Franx Lzs- 
us" & New Family Magazine for February. 





Four Cents. 


UY THE STARS AND STRIPES, 
the NEW SLORY PAPER, only 





Depote. 


HE NEW STORY PAPER—the 
STARS AND SIRIPES No. 2, 
is now ready. Only Four Cents; at all News 





gravings. 
Ready. 


UDCET OF FUN.—100 Comic En- 
Only Six Cents. Now 





RANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY 
MAGAZINE for February. 
tiful Eogravings. Now Read 


Beau- 
y- 





HE BEST MAGAZINE Now Pub- 
lished. Now Keady, Frank Lzs- 
u1z’8s New Family Magazine for February. 





Four Cents. 


UY THE STARS AND STRIPES, 
B the NEW STORY PAPER. Only 





Twenty 


rails a minnil, and no mistake !” Depots. 


HE NEW STORY PAPER.—The 
STARS AND STRIPES No. 2, 
is Now Ready. Only Four Cents; at all News 
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Old Mr. Wiggles tries his new Sewing Machine, and finds his garments throw 


out Butlons in a very indiscriminate manner. 





LARIC AND SALAD'N. 
THE GOTH AN!) THE SARACEN. 


ARABIAN DAYS’ EN: FRTAINMENTS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THs OFRMAN, 
BY H. PELHAM CURTIS&. 
COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 
BY HOPPIN. 





This although written in Germany, is characterized 
by that _ and exuberant fancy peculiar to the Oriental 
mind, and is deserving a place beside that world-renowned 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. 
Although the stories are intended for the young, they 
possess a charm and originality which cannot fail to interet 
and delight mature m‘ The sale of the book in 
GERMANY 
has been immense—more than 
75,000 COPIES 
of it having been sold the first year of its publication, and 
the favor with which it bas been received indicates that 
the sale in this country will equal, if it does not exceed, 
even that number. © give below a few selections 
numerous encomiums of the press in all parts of the 
——. Jt will be seen by these that this book is not 
tive on t of the fascinating interest 
which the stories , but they all inculcate a moral 
pertinent and profitable to both young and old. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 
The stories are happil 4 conceived, abounding with sur- 
prising incidents, * mie the attention pleasantly 
enga ing to o In nearly all of them we 
are taken into that mie, world of magic power so dear to 
childhood, and into which imaginative manhood and wo- 
manhood are ever willing to enter. Their moral tone is 
excellent.—G. 8. Hituuarp, Boston Courier. 
This is an excellent book for the young—fall of amuse- 
ment and instruction. It contains many a wholesome 
moral, adapted to all ages—to the man as well as to the 


ebild.— Providence Journal. 

reo oll book, adapted not only to 
Tins cileton 80 called, but to those of s larger growth. 
Ttisa of stories, many of them truly Oriental in 





seenery and costume—and will hold in a spell of en- 
echantment the thousands pe readers who will turn 
these by day and by night” So far as we have seen 


nothing in the volume objectionable on the score of 
+ taste or morality.— Boston Recorder. 
It is adapted to all classes of readers, from the or 
oan of 0 Se ceaanem t Go man of gray hiirs. It will 
Sette the beat of eae merrier, and is just the thing to 
ood of its cares and avxieties, 
oa shed around the famatly circle a genial and cheering 
influence.— River Monwor. 

They area happy imitation of the style of the world- 
renowned Oriental tales, and are quite as marvellous, 
interesting and amusing. —Detro't Advertiser. 

To those who would revel in the delights of the imagina- 
tion—and who would not ?—this work will specially com 
mend itself. The style of the stories is > ~ a and they 
are narrated with rare ability. ay — agate Ss 


In one vol, 12mo_ Price $1 25. 
Copies sent by mail upon receipt of the retail price. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 


Publishers, Boston. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 
AND 


_ 
GENTLEMEN'S 


FURNISHING GOODS 
The largest variety in the country. 
UNION ADAMS, 
637 Broadway, 
Below Dileecker street. 


1€50 





159 840 





Style, made to order, and warranted to fit, at 
than usual prices. Also the finest stock of Gentle- 
men’s Furnishing Goods in the city, including Gents’ 

Dressing Gowns, Breakfast Jsckets, Trave!livng Shawls and 
Shirts, Exsscams BLANREIS, English Scarfs and Scarf Pins, 
Gloves, Hosiery, snd a general variety of Furnishing 
Goods, at BALLOU BROTHERS, 409 Broadway. 1650p 


UR MUSICAL FRIEND—Weekly, 10 cts. 

Each number contains sixteen pages full size 

folio music. Solos for the voice, arrangements for the 

piano-forte, dances, &c. Every species of music, for every 

of performer. Ths best and cheapest work ‘of its kind 

the world. Send 10 cts. foranumber. Subscription price 

five dollars yearly. C. B. SEYM9UR & Co., Publisheis, 13 
Frankfort Street, New York. 0000 


Bi siyte, FRENCH YOKE SHIRTS, New 








TWATER’S FIRST PREMIUM $25 SEW- 

ING MACHINE is the best in the market 

for tamily use, it being the most simple in construction and 

reliable in operation. It runs without noise, is not liable 

to get out of order, and any person with ordinary skill can 
use it. Send for a circular. 

ATWATER SEWING MACHINE CO., 
6-71 No, 403 Broadway. 





Boston, December, 1858. 
O THE PUBLIC.—The undersigned, havin 
been grossly injured by certain unprinciple 
manufacturers, beg leave to call your attention at once to 
the facts in relation to an article called “‘ COCOAINE.”’ 

After years of effort,and many costly experiments, we 
have succeeded in forming a pound which bi 
with pure Cocoa-nut oil a quantity of peculiar vegetable 
tonic, sufficient to produce a healthy action of the cuticle, 
preventing the hair from falling out, giving it strength and 
promoting its growth, while at the same time it is une. 
qualled as an article for dressing the bair. 

The materia!s and the mode of preparing the COCOAINE 
are known only to ourselves, and we venture to say that 
it is the embodiment of a discovery in chemical pharmacy 
by which an object long sought for in vain has been for the 
first time accomplished. 

We have not secured our right by a Patent, because the 
articles compounded so change their apparent character by 
chemical action upon each other, as to escape detection by 
the nicest avalysis; and we have felt more confident of re- 
taining the fruit of our invention by keeping the secret, 
than by exposing it through the Patent Office. 

To guard against imposition on the public or ourselves, 
we have invented and adopted the word ‘‘ COCOAINE,”’ 
both as it addresses the eye and the ear, as our trade mark, 
and have never sold a bottle unless accompanied by a spe- 
cial notice to that effect. It has always been manufactured 
under our personal supervision, so that the public and 
dealers might have the assurance that the article is of uni- 
form quality and perfection. It is recommended by Pbysi- 
cians, Chemists and men of science, and is, we believe, the 
leading article of the kind in the United States. 

We bave invested many thousand dollars in the cost of 
experiments, and in a thorough and systematic course of 
advertising, and although the demand for it is constantly 
increasing and the market extending, yet we are largely in 
arrears of expenses. 

Our object has been to place the COCOAINE in quality 
and price beyond competition; relying for our reimburse- 
ment on very extensive sales and honorable treatment from 
others engaged in our line of business. 

We have just discovered that certain persons in New 
York have manufactured and put forth a compound which 
they call “‘ COCOINE,’’ a name (the only change being the 
omirsion of the letter A) obviously adapted to deceive the 








unwary. This compound, if mistaken for ours, will tend to 
break down and destroy the well-earned reputation of the 
genuine article. 

Feeling confident that no honorable dealer, that no lady 
or gentleman, among our patrons, after learning these 
facts, will aid or abet a dishonorable attempt to pirate our 
trade mark, to rob us of the fruit of our labor and capital, 
or become the willing dupes of any one, we feel justified in 
addressing this appeal to the public. 

JOSEPH BURNETT & CO 


EAD “THE DOUBLE LIFE,” in the 
STARS AND STRIPES, the new Story 
FRANK LESLIE, Editor and Publisher. 





Paper. 


Qn Four Cents in Stamps, and get a copy of 
the new Story Paper, the STARS AND 
STRIPES. Published by FRANK LESLIE. 


EAD “THE DOUBLE LIFE,” in the 
STARS AND STRIPES, the new Story 
FRANK LESLIE, Kditor and Publisher. 








Paper. 





END Four Cents in Stamps, and get a cop 
the new Story Paper, of - ARS RAD 
STRIPES. Published by FRANK LE 


EORGE B. SLOAT & CO’S) 

Exuretic Locx Stitcn 

AND 

IMPROVED SHUTTLE 

BEWING MACHINES. 
SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED, CrncuLaR |!!! ! 
C. W. THOMAS & CO., 
000 480 Broadway, N. Y. 


YRITISH COMMERCIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LoNDON AND AMERICA, 

Capital, WITH ACCUMULATION, $5,500,000, 

This Company has been in successful operation for Aare 7 
Hate ons has paid to the families of parties ins 

No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 
Half premium mg remain on con. 
Losses promptly paid. 
Application may be made by mail. Office, 65 Wall street, 


New York. 
000 GEO. M. KNEVITT, Manager for U. 8. 
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CONSOLATION. 


Youne Sxostey—“ Ah, Jim! noble birth must be a great advantage to a cove!” 
Jm (one of Nature’s nobility)—‘ Hm! p’raps !—bul egad! personal beauty ain't a bad substitule !” 














HE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 


PROSPECTUS FOR THE YEAR 1859. 

The Proprietor of the NEW YORK LEDGER. is gratified 
at having it in his power to announce in his Prospectus for 
the new year—1859—that all the old popular and eminent 
writers of the LEOGER staff have been retained, and new 
ones added. Among the latter we are pleased to mention 
te name of the Hon. EDWARD EVERETT, who is to fur- 
nish a series of articles, to be continued during the entire 
year, under the title of “‘ THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS.” 
For these articles alone we have already paid Mr. Everett 
(for the benefit of the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association) 
the sum of TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS! 

As an indication of the popularity of the LEDGER, we 
need only state the simple fact that its circulation is larger 
than that of any other TEN literary papers in the coustry. 
Its great success is owing to the facte that its proprietor 
secures the best writers in the country, and spares no ex- 
pense in getting up the BEST FAMILY PAPER—a paper o 
high moral tone. The exalted reputation of its contribu- 
tors, the practical and invariably pure and healthy charac- 
ter of all its articles, the care which is taken that not even 
one offensive word shall appear in its columns, and the 
superiority of its tales and sketehes, have gained for the 
NEW YORK LEDGER a position that no literary paper has 
ever before reached. We feel, and always have felt, since 
the LEDGER attained its immense cireulation, that a heavy 
responsibility rests upon us, and have endeavored to dis- 

charge that responsibility conscientiously, feeling confifeat 
that ultimately we should receive the thanks of th 
and tens of thousands of families. 

As to the future, we are at a loss what to ssy. We pre- 
fer to perform rather than to promise. What we have 
heretofore done is known to our readers; they know what 
the LEDGER has been, and is now, and must therefore 
judge what it will be hereafter. We ean only ssy that 
among the regular contributors to the LzpGer are 

GEORGE D. PRENTICE, FANNY FERN, 

JOHN G. SAXE, MRS. SIGOURNEY, 

SYLVANUS COBB, JR., MRS. SOUTHWORTH, 

EMERSON BENNETY, ALICE CAREY, 

T. 8. ARTHUR, EMMA ALICE BROWNE, 

WM. RO3S WALLACE, SALLIE M. BRYAN, 

CARLOS D. STUART, MARY STANLEY GIBSON, 

COL. W. B. DUNLAP, AUGUSTA MOORE, 
and many eminent Lawyers, Clergymen, Professors in Col- 
leges and others, who write for the LEDGER anonymously; 
and that our complete arrangements are such that the 
current expenses of the LEDGER are now and will con- 
stantly be at the rate of over three hundred thousand dollars 

per annum. 

FACTS like these carry with them more weight than any 
comments that could be made, and comments will therefore 
be dispensed with. As we have already intimated, we sha!l 
leave promising to those who prefer to expend their foree in 
that way, and content ourselves with doing what we can to 
make the LEDGER the most interesting and instructive 
FAMILY PAPER in the world. 

TH& NEW YORK LEDGER is published every Saturda , 
and sold at all the news offices in every city and town 
throvgbout the country, and is mailed to subscribers at 
two dollars per annum; two copies are sent for three dol 
lars. Any person obtaining eight subscribers at $1 5) 
each (which is our lowest club rates), and sending us $12, 
will be entitled to one copy free. Term: invariab'y in ai- 
vance. 

a The postage on the Lenczr to any part of the United 
States, paid quarterly or yearly in advance at the office 
where it is received, is only twenty-six ceutea year. Cana- 
da subscribers must each send us twenty-six cen‘'s in addi- 
tion to the subscription price of the Lepazr, to pay the 
American postage. 

Bay Subscribers must write their addresses, including 
the names of the place, county and State in which they 
reside, ia a plain hand, s0 as to avo'd mistakes. 

Ra No subs eriptions are wanted from cities, large yil- 
lages, or other places where news offices are permanently 
established. 

BR All communications must be addressed, 
paid, to ROBERT BONNER, 

Proprietor of the New York Ledger, 
44 Ann Street, N. Y. 

N. B.—The number of the Lecorr dated January Ist, 
1859, will be a good one for subscriptions to date from, as 
in that number the ** MOUNT VERNON PAPERS ”’ by the 
HON. EDWARD EVERETT, was commenced. Mr. Everett's 
articles will be copy righted, so as to prevent pub'ication 





postage 





in any other paper. 164-1670 
NHESE ENGRAVINGS anp LESLIE'S 
MAGAZINE are a by 
A. H. oo F Fulton street. 





